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RUPTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  1  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th,  1896,  I  received 
my  first  treatment  from  Dr.  A.  M.  Browne,  of 
the  Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  After  receiving 
my  first  treatment  he  fitted  a  truss  on  my  body, 
which  I  wore  day  and  night,  receiving  sis  treat- 
meats  in  live  weeks.  On  July  25th,  1  received  a 
certificate  from  Dr.  A.  M.  Browne,  being  com- 
pletely cured.  While  receiving  treatment  I  at- 
tended to  my  business  and  daily  occupation.  I 
have  discarded  my  truss,  wtiicn  is  the  first  time 
in  30  years,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  permanently 
cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms 429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Utah 


JOHNSONS 

BLACK 
OIL 


THE  GREAT  HEfllilNC  BflLSfllW. 

Mothers  will  find  Johnson's  Black  Oil 
the  best  in  the  world  for 

Burns  and  Scalds,  Cuts, 
Bfuises  and  Sores. 

Taken  internally  for  Gravel  and  Urinary 
Disorders.    Uselul  for 

Barb  V^ire  ihtounds    ^    j- 

and  other  accidents  to  horse,  dog 

or  any  animal 

Sold  at  all  stores.    Genuine  only  when  bearing  the 
signature  of 


KEEP  IT  HflllDY 


OPINIONS  OF  OJJR  LEADING  MEN. 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  says  of  the  Keeley 
Treatment. 

"I  thought  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  what  Dr.  Keeley  has  done  scien- 
tifically in  counteracting  the  terrible 
evils  of  intemperance.  His  treatment 
strengthens  men  physically,  mentally 
and  morall}..  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity to  become  men  amongst  men. 
Is  there  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow 
beings  that  can  fail  to  say:  I  view  Dr. 
Keeley  as  engaged  in  a  most  commend- 
able work?  I  trust  his  good  work  "may 
continue."  ANGUS  M.  CANNON,"*^ 
President  Salt  Lake  Stake. 


Call  at  the  Keeley  Institute,  166  W.  Second  North 
or  address  Lock  Box  480,  Salt  Lake,  for  full  informa- 
tion and  literature.  All  inquiries  are  strictly  ;con- 
fidentlal. 
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SHItRtkr.^ 


H.  S.   GODDARD,   (Baritone). 
PudU  of  GEO.  SWEET.  New  fork. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic   Sing-ing. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  address  312  13  Constitution  Building, 
8ALT  Lake  City 

i  GHflS.  M.  GftNNON,  I 

1  D©NTIST.  S 


2  ROOMS  238  &  239,   CONSTITUTION  BUILDING.  | 

9  C 
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g  Hon.W.J.  Bryan's  Book 


All  who  itrB  interertUid  in   furthering'  th«  Bale 
of  non.  H'.  /.  /frifan'A  tinn  bimk  slioult]  correspond 
ioimtfiliiitt^ly  with  the 
pol^iinhen*.     The  worlf 
will  contaiD  .  .  . 
AH  JfCOmT  OP  HI'' 
CAMPAIOS  lOHR. 
ms  BKK.RAI'HY, 
WRjnESBTHlSWIFIi 
HIS  HOST  IMPORTANT 
k\\      SPEBCUf'S 

THK  RISCITS  or  THR 
i^AMPAICN  OF  1896, 
*  RF.VIK*  OF  TnB 
1.'^^  fOMTIfiAl  SITUATION. 

•••AGENTS  WANTEDO*' 

Mr.  Hryun  haH  n  n  • 
iitiuiired  IiIm  intension  of  rlnvollncr  one-half  of  all 
royaltii-ii  to  rurthnrfni;  rlin  caof«- of  hlnH'tallinni. 
Tlinreoroolrea'ty  intllr.itionHof  an  flnonn'tn'.nale. 

Addrc»«  W.  B.  ( ONKl  V  <  UMPAN* .  Publishers 
3'II-J3I  Ucarborn  St...(:HILAOO 

-     i.r.o. 
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l*(i-i|-l*iiiil  til  iiny  AiMi'i'ss 
For  Sale  by  '"^^ 

c  Geo.Q. Cannon  &5ons  Co.  g 

n  Send  in  your  orders  early.  g 
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^rof.^.     (1.  jWdlellaa, 

Late  of  the  Faculty  of  ^ 
Ann  Arbor  Conservatory. 

Piano^  Theory  and  Organ. 

studio  in  Gonstitation  Building. 


Director  of  Choral  Society  and 
Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  College. 
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.    L.  nOODY 


RECENTLY    OF    NEW    VORK 


T  Expert  Optician. 

.    (ilassc 
T    of  refi 


(ilassc-s  fitted  f i  ir  all  errors 
refraction.    Glasses  for 
sm  a  specialty, 
aaes     Invited. 
Tests  and  advice  free. 
Room  422,  Constitution  Building. 


J    Astigmatism 
Difficult     ca 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 
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The    Best    in    the    JVIat^l<et  " 

MINED  IN  UTAH. 


P.V.GOflLGOMrNy 

D   J.  SHARP,  Agent, 

\l  SO.  ill  SI.        I[[[PIIO«[ 


LANDSCAPE 


MCHRlSrOPHERBON 


ANAGER. 


SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


\. 
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417  O, 


GROWERS  AND  INPORTERS  OF     .     . 
.     .     .     CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Utah  Commercial  and.'Savings!Bank. 
State  Road  betireeit  1 1th  and  12th  Soulli,       ■     Salt  Lake  Citr- 

Wllford  Woodruff,  Prs't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COIWPflNV, 

No.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Liake  City 

Receives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  Inquiry  you  may 
make  for  Information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


Dr.J.B.  Keysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1    2-3   -H 

240  Main  St„  First  Door  North 
Of  Walker  House. 


DENTISTHV  "^-T. 


Good  Set  of  Teeth  i  8.(0 

liest  Set,  No  Bitter  Made 10.00 

Ainalsam  or  Silver  Fillings I.i;0 

Gold  Fillings From    1.0()  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned   i  lo 

Solid  Gold  Crown 6.00 

Come  in  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CAN'T  BE  TOLO  FROM  NATURAL  TEETH,  $5.00 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

IVe  Challenge  Competition  In  this  Specialty  either  as  to  Price  or 
Quality  of  Work  at  any  Price. 


f.  AoeFbaeh  &  Bfg 

DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  IBIIiIiIflERY, 
CARPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


E5tabli8l?ed  1864. 


Ope  price  to  fiW. 


Joseph    E.  Taylor,  Piorseer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  In  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covared  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  258  E.  1st  South,  one 
and  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre. 


Grass  GreeK  Goal  Go. 

Salt  Xafte  Cits,  'Gltab. 

WiLFORD  Woodruff,       James  Jack, 
George  Q.  Cannon,         Frank  J.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  N.  W.  Clayton. 

THE  pRcnovs 

Grass  Creek  Coal 


H.  W.   BROWN 


T.  R.  BLACK 


SOllD    AT 


IVIOUTH  OF  GHflSS  CREEK  CRflYOJl 

Lump  $2,00.    Stove  $1.25.    Nut  80cts. 

SOliD   BY 

\JT7XM    COKL    CO.. 

SKL-T    L-KKB    CITV 

Lump  Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton  Delivered, 
Thomas  H.  Holt, 

Sales  Agent. 

Df^.  C.  W.  f4U|Nlfl 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Celebrated 

Nann's  Black  Oil  HeallDg  Balsam. 

Keglstered  In  Office  of  Librarian, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  only  Black  Oil  you  can  use  externally  and  in- 
ternally in  Europe  or  America.  Established  In  Utah 
1873.  This  Black  Oil  has  no  equal  for  man  or  beast. 
No  flies  will  come  near  a  wound.  You  can't  use  it 
wrong 

CAUTION-There  is  a  pirate  trying  to  steal  my 
medicine.  He  tells  the  public  it  is  his  own  ( base  lie. ) 
Whenever  you  find  a  similarity,  bottled  for  sale,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  use,  you  will  then  know  the  thief. 
Our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  honest  towards  each 
other,  saints.  This  pirate  wants  to  reap  what  I  have 
sown,  I  give  you  the  best  healing  medicine  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  brethren  to  protect  me 
by  refusing  the  COUNTERFEIT.  They  have  a  right 
to  put  any  Black  Oil  on  the  market,  but  should  leave 
mine  alone.  If  your  dealer  wants  to  give  you  the 
other,  send  to  me.  I  will  send  to  your  address,  car- 
riage paid,  one  bottle   for  50c  or  one  dozen  for  f5.00. 

Read  card  opposite  what  Dr.  Nunn's  Black  OH  is 
good  for.    Be  your  own  horse  and  cattle  doctor. 
Kilernal,  Internal  Tor  Hninan, 

YKLliOW.  BLiUK, 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HflWESS  and  SADDIiERV 

op  nun  DBSCt^IPTIOriS. 


Dealers  ii). 


Saddlery,  Hardware,  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc, 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Street. 

Everu  Man  His  Own  Horse 
and  Cauie  Doctor. 

Read  (lial  DR.  NUNN'S  BUCK  OIL  Is  good  tori 


Horse  Cut  or  Wounded  heala 
with 

Horse  or  Cow  got  Colic  or 
Bloat,  cured  with 

Horse  coughinfj  with  Dis- 
temper, cured  with    . 

No  Flie8  on  Wounds  when 
you  use     . 

You  get  a  Veterinary  Book 
Free  when  you  buy     . 

Kvery  8tockni:in  should  keep 
handy 


NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
EVERY  STORE  SHOULD  HANDLE 

NUNNS  BLflGK  OIL. 

Call  on  or  write  DR.  NUNN  for  any 
Veterinary  Advice  Free. 

The  only  Black  Oil  that  took  a  prize 
at  the  Fair  was  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 

KDDReSS   ORDBRS 

DR.  C.  W.  HUHN.Vetepinafy  Surgeon 

SKI-X    U«KB   CITV,   UT«H, 


SAVE  MONEY!  GETTtlEB&§T! 


YOU  CAN  DO  THIS  BY  BUYING  A 


iAZHITE 


SeiAlING 
TV^KCHIN 


-« 

Sold  cheaper  (quality  consld- 
ered)  and  on  easier  terms  than 
any  other.  Do  not  be  persuaded 
to  buy  a  sewing  machine  till  you 
have  e^^amined  and  tested  a  New 
White. 

Send  to  me  for  prices  ^i^  terms 
and  a   machine  for  trial. 


L  E.  Hall, 

29  WEST  FIRST 
SOUTH  ST., 

SALT  LAKE 
CITY,  UTAH, 


rVAbCNTlNCS    ;, 

COMIC  and  LACE  Jf 

A  Large  and  Elegant  Assortment  at 

^WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.^ 

^9)  9)  ®  <»)    *  ' 

Write  for  Wholesale  Price-List, 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co-, 

24  E.  So.  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


X)pge.t\^for  YounO  IaTTCRD/vy  c^AlNTS 
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well  developed  American  gall,  after 
climbing  the  hills  one  can  get  past  the  red 
coated  sentries  whose  number  is  legion 
and  gain  admission  to  the  citidal  Fort 
observer,  one  would    not    imagine   what  i   Burgoyne    and    the  Castle.      Earthworks 


HISTORICAL  ENGLAND. 

(CONTrNlKD   FROM   PAGE    12.) 

Dover  is  essentiall}'  a    militarj'    town 
and   is  strongly'  fortified.    To  the    casual 


8KA   8I]iH    I'UOMEN AllE. 


an     impregnable    place    it     is.      A     visit 
to  the  heights  is  a  revelation  to  the    un- 
initiated.     With  the  judicious  co-mingl-   I  quarters.      There  is   a    perfect    maze     of 
ing     of     an      English      accent      and      a  I  trenches  some  thirty  feet  deep,  spanned 


abound  on  all  sidi's  whilst  guns  of  h^avy 
calibre  frown   on    one    from    nne.Npccted 
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by  drawbridges.  One  gains  admission  to 
the  citidal  by  means  of  a  winding  tun- 
nel through  the  side  of  the  hill.  Once 
within,  the  strength  of  the  position  is 
apparent;  there  is  room  enough  to 
quarter  a  veritable  army  free  from  ex- 
posure whilst  from  on  all  sides  the  sea 
and  land  can  be  swept  with  a  storm  of 
death  dealing  projectiles,  that  lorm  such 
an  important  part  of  modern  warfare. 
About  100  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  is  a  depression  in  the  ground  sur- 
rounded by  a  neat  fence.  An  ordinary  ob- 
server would  probably  think  it  a  dry 
pond.  A  closer  investigation,  however, 
reveals  the  outlines  of  an  ancient  foun- 
dation. A  sign  board  further  informs 
the  stranger  that  here  stood  the  church 
of  those  hardy  old  Crusaders,  the  Knights 
Templars  with  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  so  familiarized  us  in  his  standard 
old  novel,  Ivanhoe  —  also  the  church 
bears  historical  interest  as  being  the 
spot  where  King  John  of  Magna  Charta 
fame  met  the  Papal  Legate  from  Rome 
in  the  year  A.  D.  1,213.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  building  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  opposite  hill  in  the  form  of  the 
celebrated  Roman  Pharos  Tower  which 
is  the  oldest  building  in  England,  hav- 
ing been  erected  by  the  Romans  soon 
after  their  first  invasion  in  the  year  B. 
C.  54.  The  only  portion  of  Roman 
work  now  visible  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharos,  or  ancient  lighthouse, 
which  is  built  of  flint  and  tufa,  with 
Roman  tiles.  It  is  octangular  in  shape, 
but  the  upper  half  is  of  more  recent 
date. 

It  is  a  stirring  sensation  to  gaze  upon 
those  old  scarred  walls  and  contemplate 
a  structure  raised  up  by  those  sturdy 
old  history  makers  whose  posterity  in 
the  next  generation  perchance  nailed 
our  Savior  to  the  cross,  participated  in 
the    terrible    seige     of     Jerusalem,     hob- 


nobbed with    Mark    Anthony    and    criti- 
cised Cleopatra's  charms. 

We  as  school  boys  sometimes  vaguely 
look  upon  these  incidents  of  early  his- 
tory as  transpiring  at  such  a  remote 
date  as  to  be  classified  amongst  the  leg 
ends.  The  pharos  Tower  stands  about 
forty  feet  high,  its  walls  at  the  base  be- 
ing not  less  than  ten  feet  thick,  leaving 
an  open  space  inside  about  14  paces 
across.  Adjoining  the  Tower  some 
fifty  feet  distant  is  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Mary,  generally  believed  to 
be  of  Romano — British  work;  of  course 
like  all  ancient  churches  it  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  place  of  worship.  During 
the  commonwealth  the  stern  old  fanati- 
cal Roundheads  under  Oliver  Cromwell 
went  throughout  England,  tearing  down 
the  shrines,  images  and  unroohng  the 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  otherwise 
demolishing  anything  that  smacked  of 
Rome,  St.  Mary's  shared  that  fate  and 
for  years  stood  as  a  monument  of  vandal- 
ism on  the  part  of  those  stern  old 
warriors,  some  of  whom  subsequently  left 
t-heir  native  land  of  religious  intolerance 
crossed  in  the  Mayflower,  and  broke  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  New  England  States. 
During  this  centur}'  St.  Mary's  was  re- 
stored by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R. 
A.,  and  is  now  used  as  an  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  Fort. 

Dover  Castle  which  adjoins  the  church 
is  open  to  visitors  and  is  well  worth  a 
visit;  it  was  originally  a  Roman  fortress, 
and  has  gradually  arisen  from  Anglo 
Saxon  and  Norman  work,  and  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
principal  defences  of  the  country.  It 
contains  a  garrison  of  some  600  red 
coats,  and  is  situated  on  a  cliff  some  800 
feet  high,  occupying  a  space  of  some  35 
acres  of  ground.  There  is  a  big  collec- 
tion of  exhibits  that  are    of  interest,   in- 
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eluding  old  weapons,  armor,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  "pocket  pistol" — an  ancient 
cannon  24  feet  long  presented  to  that 
queen  by  the  states  of  Holland  —  together 
with  rooms  full  of  modern  rifles  of  the 
latest  pattern  to  the  number  of    100,000. 

General  Sir  Wm.  Butler,  the  com- 
mander of  the  post,  also  resides  at  the 
Castle,  and  outside  of  his  title  and  posi- 
tion he  is  interesting  as  being  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  who  painted  that  pic- 
ture so  familiar  to  us  all,  viz.,  "Roll 
Call."  Dover  is  replete  with  old 
churches,  time  worn  and  weather  beaten 
with  the  storms  of  ages.  Each  and 
everyone  has  associations  that  would 
furnish  material  for  a  dozen  articles. 
They  are  all  ver}'  small.  Still  judging 
from  the  number  of  ancient  and  modern 
places  of  worship  Dover  ought  to  be  a 
very  sanctimonious  place.  The  regis- 
ters of  several  of  the  churches  date  back 
to  the  year  1500,  which  makes  them  in- 
valuable helps  to  the  searcher  after 
genealogies. 

Dover's  town  hall  is  a  unique  build- 
ing, and  was  originally  built  in  the  year 
1200  odd  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  as  an  an- 
cient hospital  and  church,  that  to  this 
day  bear  the  name  of  the  Maison  Dieu 
(house  of  God).  After  the  suppression 
of  the  hospice  the  premises  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Castle  church,  being  devoted 
to  the  lowest  and  most  ordinary  secular 
purposes.  The  church  was  turned  into 
a  brewery  and  bakery,  whilst  the  main 
building  was  used  for  Government  stores. 
In  1831  a  part  of  the  church  was  re- 
moved by  the  Board  of  Ordinance,  who 
five  years  later  put  the  whole  buildings 
up  for  public  auction.  The  municipality 
of  Dover  bought  them  in  and  converted 
them  to  a  much  more  suitable  purpose  of 
public  offices  and  Town  Hall.  The  old 
Benedictine  Priory  founded  in  1139  still 
stands,     fragments   of     the    old    Norman 


arches  abutting  the  street.  It  has  of 
course  Seen  renovated  and  remodeled 
and  is  now  used  as  a  college  for  boys, 
who  desecrate  its  sacred  precincts  with 
marbles,  tops,  football,  cricket  and  other 
games.  There  is  not  a  nook  or  corner 
of  old  Dover  that  could  not  a  tale  un- 
fold. Old  houses  black  with  age  and 
built  of  flint  stones,  low  carved  door- 
ways to  enter  which  you  have  to  step 
down  from  the  sidewalk,  miniature  win- 
dows containing  small  panes  of  glass, 
the  roofs  being  covered  with  moss  dotted 
red  tiles  and  chimney  pots  that  to  the 
Philistine  look  like  a  stack  of  red  toma- 
toe  cans.  Dover  boasts  of  a  population 
of  35,000;  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
large  floating  aggregation  of  visitors 
who  make  the  well  known  Lord  Warden 
Hotel  their  headquarters.  On  its  narrow 
thoroughfares  the  British  tar,  the  French 
count,  the  globe  trotting  American  and 
representatives  from  every  nation  rub 
shoulders  with  the  picturesque  Kentish 
fisherman  or  farmer  whose  peculiar  dia- 
lect sounds  strange  to  an  American  ear. 
Presently  the  familiar  strains  of  "March- 
ing through  Georgia"  strike  upon  the  ear 
accompanied  with  the  steady  tread  of  a 
thousand  feet.  For  a  moment  you  won- 
der if  Uncle  Sam  has  come  over  to  en- 
quire into  the  Venezuelan  question,  then 
round  the  bend  comes  a  regiment  of 
red  coated  British  soldiers  (or  "Tommy 
Atkins"  as  they  are  called)  in  an  array 
of  color  equipment  and  martial  bearing 
that  fills  one  with  admiration  for  the 
gallant  fellows.  Dover,  besides  being  a 
point  of  embarkation  for  the  continent, 
and  a  military  post,  has  pretensions  as 
a  seaside  resort,  and  boasts  of  a  fine 
granite  promenade  along  the  sea  shoie, 
together  with  a  pier  and  a  public  town 
band,  (the  least  said  about  the  latter  the 
better  though).  During  the  summer  sea- 
son,   visitors   take    a    vacation    from    the 
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cares  and  worries  of  the  great  metro- 
polis London  and  hie  themselves  to  the 
seaside,  and  indulge  in  a  dip  in  the 
brine.  I  am  afraid  an  unsophisticated 
American  would  be  intensely  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  a  Britisher  taking  his 
bath.  The  first  proceeding  is  to  go 
down  to  the  beach  and  pay  sixpence  (12 
cents.)  You  are  then  handed  a  couple 
of  towels,  and  a  curious  strip  of  material 
called  bathing  drawers  which  are  manu- 
factured out  of  about  one  half  a  yard  of 
flimsy  gaudy  material,  then  you  are 
escorted  to  an  enclosed  wagon  called  a 
bathing  machine,  which  is  drawn  into 
the  surf  and  you  are  left  to  your  own 
devices.  After  undressing,  you  don 
your  loin  cloth,  and  if  you  have  the  hardi- 
hood you  step  out  in  your  blushing 
beauty,  whilst  the  odd  couple  of  thousand 
people  on  the  parade  admire  your  Adonis 
like  form,  and  make  a  mad  break  for 
the  friendly  sea,  only  to  be  rudely  thrown 
down  upon  an  accommodating  rock  by 
a  sportive  wave,  of  course  when  you  get 
into  deep  water  all  is  plain  sailing,  or 
rather  swimming.  The  ladies  have  the 
same  experience,  only  they  attire  them- 
selves in  a  combination  suit  of  some 
thin  material  that  fits  as  well  as  a  gunn}' 
sack,  until  after  they  get  wet  when  tney 
fit  rather  too  well.  As  no  English  girl 
is  anything  of  a  swimmer  they  are  con- 
sequently provided  with  a  rope  to  cling 
to,  and  there  they  stand  shivering  in  the 
surf,  at  one  moment  up  to  their  waists, 
and  as  the  wave  recedes  leaving  them 
high  and  wet  on  the  beach,  an3'thing 
but  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
It  is  also  etiquette  to  scream  with  tran- 
sports of  delight  as  each  affectionate 
wave  hits  them  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
whilst  the  "Willie  boys"  stand  on  the 
shore  smoking  huge  pipes  and  making 
derogatory  remarks.  I  fancy  none  of  our 
American  giils,     much    less    Dtahnians, 


could  ever  be  induced  to  make  such 
exhibitions  of  themselves.  And  yet 
these  English  maids  and  matrons  are 
the  pink  of  propriety  and  look  upon 
their  -'\merican  sisters  with  pious  horror. 
Geo.    E.    Carf  enter. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


A  Story  of  Four  Mormon   Qirls. 

"So  you  girls  have  been  up  to  Brother 
Gilbert's  to  get  your  patriarchal  bless- 
ings, have  you?"  said  Chatty  Briggs, 
as  she  met  three  of  her  girl  friends  on 
one  of  the  quiet  streets  of  the  village  of 
N one  balmy  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember, 187  —  . 

"Yes,"  responded  Rintha  Rivers, 
"and  they  are  fine,  too.  Ar'nt  you  go- 
ing up  to  get  youis?" 

"No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  much  be- 
lieve in  patriarchal  blessings;  they  are 
all  so  much  alike  that  I'll  wager  I  could 
tell  about  all  he  told  any  of  you  without 
looking  at  them  at  all."  She  deliber- 
ately seated  herself  on  a  grassy  mound 
under  a  spreading  box  elder  on  the  side- 
walk, and  motioning  her  companions  to 
do  likewise,  resumed:  "You  have  to 
buy  them,  you  know,  and  papa  says  tnat 
is  a  good  deal  like  they  do  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  with  their  indulgences." 

"Oh,  Chatty!"  interrupted  sweet  Jean 
Stuart,  and  her  strong  feeling  at  her 
friend's  heresies  made  her  voice  trem- 
ble. "I  hope  3'ou  do  not  really  mean 
all  you  say,  for  the  blessings  are  free  to 
all,  it  being  the  custom  only  for  those 
who  are  able  to  help  the  patriarch,  who 
is  an  aged  man  and  has  his  traveling 
expenses  to  pay  and  himself  and  wife  to 
support. " 

"Oh,  I  think  it  would  be  so  much 
more  fun  to  get  one  of  those  wandering 
gypsies  to  tell  your    fortune.      They    tell 
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3'ou  all  about  your  future  husband,"  and 
Chatty's  eyes  twinkled  mischievously. 

"One  of  them  stepped  up  into  our 
door  the  other  evening  when  Rhoda's 
peach-cutting  was  in  full  blast.  I  sup- 
pose she  was  attracted  by  the  racket  and 
clattter  of  tongues  and  tin  pans.  'For 
just  one  dollah  I  tell  you  all  about  your 
future  husband.  Wont  you  have  your 
fairchin  told,  lady?  Lady,  wont  ycu 
have  3our  fairchin  told?'  '  repeated 
Chatty,  with  a  sing-song  voice,  and  a 
perfectly  serious  face,  which  set  the  two 
Stuart  girls  off  into  peals  of  laughter, 
but  a  shadow  crept  over  Rintha's  ex- 
pressive features. 

"Will  Holt  was  there — you  know  what 
a  six-foot  specimen  of  overgrown  boy- 
hood Will  is,—  and  I  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  sidled  bashfully  up  to  where 
the  woman  stood. 

"She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  finally 
admitted  that  the  fates  had  decreed  that 
we  two  should  never  marr}'.  She  was 
going  on  about  blasted  hopes  and 
blighted  lives  when  Will  got  even  with 
me  by  interrupting  her  with,  'Never 
mind,  old  lady;  try  to  console  yourself 
on  my  lucky  escape.  This  lady  (indi- 
cating me)  happens  to  be  my  aunt.' 

"Father  and  mother  smiled  and  the 
youngsters  simply  hooted,  and  the  dis- 
gusted fortune-teller  beat  an  angry 
retreat.  " 

"Would  you  have  given  her  a  more 
pleasant  reception  if  your  companion 
had  been  Fred  Loveless  instead  of  Will 
Tfolt?"  fjuiried  Agnes  Stuart,  with  a 
roguish  glance  at  Chatty. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  and  Chatty's 
merry  face  sobered. 

"Oh,  you  don't  believe  she  could  tell 
you  anything  about  the  future?"  (]urs- 
tioned  Rintha. 

"They  do  hit  it  sometimes." 


"Oh,  well,  it  would  be  hard  for  them 
when  they  say  so  much  not  to  hit  the 
truth  sometimes.  I  have  heard  that  tne 
evil  one  himself  can  prophesy.  The 
question  is  whether  he  will  tell  you  any- 
thing that  will  do  you  any  good.  I 
cannot  see  what  advantage  it  would  be 
to  anyone  to  be  informed  that  he  had  a 
mole  on  his  left  arm  or  a  wart  on  his 
right  ankle,  and  I  think  by  allowing 
such  people  to  tell  your  fortune,  even 
if  you  did  not  really  believe  what  they 
said,  it  might  cause  you  disagreeable 
feelings,  especially  if  the  fortune-teller 
predicted  anyl^hing  evil. 

"On  the  other  hand,  your  work  in  life 
and  your  destiny  can  be  pronounced 
upon  your  head  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy held  by  the  patriarch  through  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood.  The  very 
touch  of  his  venerable  hands  upon  your 
head,  will  cause  such  a  thrill  of  belief 
and  joy  to  prevade  your  whole  being, 
that  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  feeling 
you  have  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
predict  through  the  black  art. 

"I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  this 
afternoon.  I  believe  it  would  have 
made  you  feel  differently." 

"Why,  Rintha,"  said  Agnes,  who  had 
been  closely  watching  her  friend,  "  I 
never  saw  you  so  much  in  earnest.  One 
would  think  you  had  yourself  experi- 
enced those  feelings  you  describe.  You 
never  allowed  any  fortunt-  teller  to  pre- 
dict your  future,   did   you?  " 

"No,"  and  the  shadow  crossed  her 
face  again,  "but  the  greatest  fright  of 
my  life  was  brought  about  through  go- 
ing to  a  house  where  a  man  had  agreed 
to  tell  the  young  (icoliles  fortuni'S. 
lint,  to  begin  at  the  beginning; 

"  You  know  that  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  wild  west,  a  person  ilic'  not  always 
have  to  furnish  credentials  as  to  his 
character  or  capacity  to  be    installed    as 
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teacher  in  a  public  school,  so  one  fine 
morning,  not  long  after  mamma  died, 
and  before  papa  moved  into  this  neigh- 
borhood, a  stranger,  out  of  a  job,  came 
into  the  town  and  applied  to  the  mayor 
for  the  position  of  public  school  teacher. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  there  were 
any  trustees  at  that  time  or  not,  but  if 
there  were  they  could  not  have  amounted 
to  much,  for  he  obtained  the  coveted 
position  at  once,  without  a  semblance 
of  an  examination,  and  opened  school 
the  next  Monday  morning  with  about 
forty  little  innocents    under    his    charge. 

"Auntie,  who  revered  book  learning 
(never  having  been  privileged  with  much 
herself)  was  determined  that  I  should 
have  every  opportunity  the  town  afforded 
for  an  education,  and  so,  with  my  books 
undei  my  arms,  'I  marched  off  to  the 
school  house. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  other 
children  thought  of  the  teacher,  but  as 
for  myself,  his  bold,  black  eyes  and  his 
face  scarred  as  from  numerous  encount- 
ers at  fasticuffs,  made  him  perfectly  re- 
volting to  me.  I  avoided  coming  in 
contact  with  him  as  much  as  possible, 
and  with  a  child's  natural  shrinking 
from  a  disagreeable  subject,  never 
mentioned  my  impession  of  him  to  my 
father.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  could 
not  do  a  simple  example  in  arithmetic 
which  made  me  dislike  him  more  than 
ever,  and  the  fierce  glare  of  his  black 
eyes  when  I  innocently  attempted  to  jog 
his  memory  made  me  shudder  with 
mingled  fear  and  repugnance. 

"Things  went  on  in  a  slipshod  sort 
of  way  for  something  over  a  week,  when 
one  evening  Auntie  consented  for  me  to 
go  home  with  a  playmate  to  stay  over 
night. 

"We  played  along  over  the  hills,  and 
lingered  gathering  wild  flowers  until  it 
was  almost  dark     when    we    reached  her 


home,  and  when  we  entered  the  house 
we  were  surprised  to  find  quite  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women  there,  who 
were  shortly  afterward  joined  by  our 
teacher.  We  soon  learned  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  Brother  Gordon's  for 
the  express  purpose  of  telling  the  3'oung 
people's  fortunes.  None  of  their  pa- 
rents were  aware  of  this,  however,  and 
you  must  know  that,  though  Brother 
Gordon  and  family  had  a  name  in  the 
Church,  they  did  not  care  much  for  its 
principles.  The}'  and  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  it  a  fine 
lark,  and  of  course  we  two  little  girls 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  rare  fun, 
too. 

"Just  as  everything  was  ready  for  the 
teacher  to' begin,  we  were  horrified  b>- 
his  falling  backward  on  the  floor  in  a  fit, 
writhing  terribly.  Ugh!  I  shudder 
now,  when  I  think  of  his  horrible  con- 
tortions. Brother  Bartch,  who  had 
struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  him  on 
account  of  both  having  served  in  the 
army,  had  just  come  in,  and  he  and 
Brother  Gordon  worked  over  him  a  long 
time  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
sit  up. 

"The  young  folks  had  all  made  them- 
selves scarce  in  a  hurry,  and  when 
Brother  Bartch  got  ready  to  go  home  he 
tucked  my  hand  under  his  arm  and  said: 
'Come  to  my  house  and  sleep  with 
Maud;  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  go  home 
tonight.' 

"So  I  went  home  with  him,  and 
thoroughly  exhausted  after  all  the  ex- 
citement I  had  undergone,  slept  quietly 
and  soundly. 

"The  news  of  that  night's  escapade 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Bishop 
who  speedil}'  conferred  with  the  mayor, 
and  the  result  was  that  our  teacher  was 
promptly  ousted  from  his  position  on 
the  grounds  of  incompetency  and  general 
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unsuitability,  and  I  never  saw  liim 
again. 

"It  was  many  months  before  I  entirely 
recovered  from  the  shock  I  had  received. 
I,  who  had  been  such  a  brave  fearless 
child,  and  had  more  than  once  been  all 
over  the  town  alone  at  midnight,  for 
help  when  mamma  was  sick,  was  afraid 
of  my  shadow.  I  imagined  that  the 
teacher  had  entertained  a  malignant 
hatred  toward  me,  and  would  do  all  he 
could  to  injure  me,  because  I  had  so 
disliked  him.  Auntie  often  had  to  take 
me  in  bed  with  her,  and  I  would  wake  up 
in  the  night,  shaking  with  terror  from 
the  dreadful  dreams   I  had  had. 

"I  never  fully  conquered  those  feel- 
ings until  after  I  had  my  endowments 
and  I  never  felt  a  pang  of  them  after- 
ward, which  was  a  great  testimony  to 
me  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood. 

"There,  girls,  you  have  my  story,  and 
know  now  why  I  so  much  dislike  to  hear 
young  people  talk  of  having  their  for- 
tunes told.  ' 

Impulsive  Chatty  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  exclaimed:  "Oh, 
Rintha,  I  will  never  have  my  fortune 
told  as  long  as  I  live  I" 

"But  you  will  have  your  patriarchal 
blessing,  will  you  not,  Chatty,"  said 
Jean,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  sympa- 
thetic tears  at  Rintha's  recital.  "You 
know  you  said  that  they  were  all  alike, 
but  Brother  McBride  had  no  secretary, 
so  Rintha  acted  as  scribe,  and  she  can 
tell  you  a  very  different  story  from  that. " 

"Oh,  yes,"  responded  Rintha,  "there 
is  nothing  at  all  alike  about  them  ex- 
cepting that  we  are  all  of  the  lineage  of 
Joseph,  while  Agnes'  promises  her  that 
she  shall  be  a  liencfactor  to  humanity, 
and  shall  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked.  Jean's  lias  the  most  glori- 
ous promises  in  regard  to    her    children. 


for  her  sons  shall  be  prophets,  and  her 
daughters  prophetesses,  and  the  whole 
burden  of  mine  is  the  immense  work  for 
me  in  the  temple  for  the  redemption  of 
my  father's  house,  and  tells  me  that  I 
was  set  apart  for  that  mission  before  I 
was  born.  And,"  continued  Rintha,  "I 
shall  trust  in  God  for  my  future,  and 
try  to  live  for  the  blessings  promised 
me  in  this,"  holding  up  her  roll  of 
manuscript. 

"There  is  another  thing  that  strength- 
ens my  faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
patriarch,  and  that  is  this:  I  had  an- 
other blessing  given  me  some  years  ago 
and  was  instantly  struck  with  the  sim- 
ilarity between  that  and  the  one  given 
me  today.  They  are  almost  identical, 
word  for  word. " 

"That  is  strange,"  said  Chatty, 
musingly. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  find  two 
gypsies  describing  the  same  young  man 
to  you  unless  they  had  met  and  traded 
yarns  on  the  road?"  teasingly  asked 
Agnes. 

"Don't,  Aggie.  I  confess  myself  con- 
verted and  I  am  going  to  ask  papa  if  I 
can't  have  mine,  too,"  said  Chatty  as 
they   all    rose    to    their  feet. 

"Brother  McBride  is  going  to  leave 
town    in   the    morning." 

"Oh,  is  he?  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but 
maybe  there  will  be  another  opportunity 
before  long,  and  anyway  it  may  take 
longer  to  convert    papa  than  it  has  nie. " 

(TO   BE   CONTINDED.) 


There  is  always  something  which  each 
of  us  can  do  better  than  other  things, 
and  moral  excellence  demands  that  we 
discover  what  it  is,  that  we  foster  and 
strengthen  it,  and  devote  it  to  the  best 
purjjoses  we  can. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
fragrance  of  a  flower  outlasts    its    beauty. 
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THE  HEN   OF  THE   VALLEYS  OF    ITALY. 

In  PiEDiMONi,  on  the  L'astern  slope  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  south-west  of  Turin,  occupying  a 
romantic  district  of  about  twenty-two  by 
eighteen  miles,  live  the  Vaudois  or 
men  of  the  valleys.  In  numbers  they 
are  less  than  25,000  souls,  distributed 
among  sixteen  parishes  in  the  three 
valle)'s  of  Lucerna,  Perosa,  and  San 
Martino.  The  original  language  of  the 
people  was  a  dialect  of  the  old  Proven- 
cal, which  gave  way  largely  to  the 
French  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion, after  the  plague  of  IfiSO,  of  fifteen 
pastors  from  Geneva.  But  Italian  is 
also  spoken.  The  people  are  remark- 
ably intelligent,  industrious,  honest, 
and  hospitable.  For  six  hundred  years 
they  have  claimed  descent  from  a  race 
which  peopled  the  same  valleys  and 
professed  the  same  faith  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But 
Vigilantius  of  the  fourth  cantury,  and 
Claudius  of  Turin  of  the  ninth,  were 
not  Waldenses  or  Vaudois.  "The  name," 
says  Hitchcock,  "is  probably  derived 
from  that  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Lyons,  who  is  called  Waldo  and  Wal- 
densis. "  The  earliest  authority  for  Peter 
Waldo  or  Petrus  Waldensis  is  a  manu- 
script of  1404.  The  sudden  death  of 
one  of  his  friends,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Lyons,  turned  his  attention  to  spiritual 
things.  He  distributed  his  property  to 
the  poor,  and  with  several  associates 
of  both  sexes  who  had  joined  him, 
began  to  preach  in  the  streets  of  Lyons. 
His  aim  was  to  revive  the  fervent,  sim- 
ple, self-denying  piety  of  the  early 
church.  His  followers  styled  themselves 
"The  Poor."  Waldo  was  later  excom- 
municated and  finally  exiled.  After  his 
death,  his  followers  multiplied  rapidly 
in  several  countries,  but  especially  in 
Southern  France,    Northern    Spain,   and 


Northern  Italy,  whence  they  gradually 
came  together  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy,  and  in  spite  of  more 
than  thirty  bloody  persecutions,  some 
of  which  are  among  the  bloodiest  in 
history,  have  remained  there  ever  since. 
They  are  now  Presbyterians,  each  con- 
gregation having  a  pastor,  elders,  and 
deacons.  Their  confession  is  Calvan- 
istic.  They  have  been  confounded  by 
some  writers  with  the  Cathari  and  Albig- 
enses,  but  they  were  never  tainted  with 
the  Manichaean  heresy.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  all  their  history  full  liberty  of 
worship  was  granted  them,  the  Walden- 
ses have  greatly  flourished.  They  have 
a  theological  seminary  in  Florence,  are 
sending  forth  missionaries,  and  have 
established  congregations  in  all  parts 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  They  have 
hospitals,  schools,  and  at  La  Tour  and 
Pomaret  excellent  colleges. 


There  is  no  greater  vassalage  than 
that  of  being  enslaved  to  opinions.  The 
dogmatist  is  pent  up  in  his  prison,  and 
sees  no  light  but  what  comes  in  at  those 
grates;  he  hath  no  liberty  of  thoughts, 
no  prospect  of  various  objects;  while 
the  considerate  and  modest  enquirer  hath 
a  large  sphere  of  motion,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  more  open  light;  he  sees  far, 
and  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  surveying  the 
divers  images  of  the  mind.  But  the 
opiniator  hath  a  poor,  shriveled  soul, 
that  will  but  just  hold  his  little  set  of 
thoughts.  His  appetite  after  knowledge 
is  satisfied  with  his  few  mushrooms. 

It  is  a  proud  triumph  in  a  man's  life 
when  he  makes  a  friend  of  an  enemy. 

What  men  want  is  not  talent — it  is 
purpose;  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but 
the  will  to  labor. 
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TAHITI     AND 


THE      SOCIETY 
niSSION. 


ISLAND 


Besipes  enjoying  the  distinction  of 
being  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  and  hav- 
ing a  most  lovelj^  tropical  climate,  Tahiti 
can  also  boast  of  being  the  first  place 
where  Christianity  was  introduced 
among       the      people      of      the      Pacific 


accounts  of  Tahiti  and  its  people,  that 
British  Christians  turned  their  attention 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  people  who 
were  so  highly  favored  in  climate  and 
soil.  In  accordance  with  such  desires 
they  organized  a  society  in  London  in 
1795,  composed  of  members  of  both  the 
established  Church  :ind   Dissenters,    and 


I'iilM'E    HIMII,    MIS    INCI.K     »Nli    Ali'NT 


Islands.  How  it  has  spread  since  then 
to  the  Sanflwich,  Marqucson,  I'Viendiy, 
Sainoan  and  Fi)i  groups  of  islands  as 
well  as  to  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
other  places  in  thi-  Pacific  is  will  known 
to  us  as  readers  of  history  and  travel. 
It  was     in   PIngland,     some    time    after 


named  it  the  Limiloii  Missionary  Society. 
Some  thirty  missionaries  voluntecredtheir 
services  and  Tahiti  was  selected  as  the 
scene  of  its  fiist  operations.  On  the 
loth  of  August,  17:ii!,  the\'  embarked  in 
the  Thames  on  board  thi-  Duff,  Captain 
Jas.    Wilson    in    command,    and    ;ifler     a 


the  death  of  Captain  Cook  and   aflii   the   [   somewhat   long  but  not    unplo.;s.int     voy- 
civilized    world    had     received    pidjlishcd   i   age  arrived  at    Tiiliiti  on   Man  li  llie     Ith. 
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1797.  Leaving  twenty-one  missionaries 
here,  they  next  proceeded  to  Togatabu 
in  the  Friendly  group,  where  they  left 
ten  of  the  remaining  eleven,  and  then 
sailed  for  the  cannibal  islands  of  the 
Marquesas,  where  the  solitary  mis- 
sionary was  left  to  try  and  teach  the 
tattooed  people  of  those  parts  that  it  was 
wrong  to  make  feasts  of  each  other,  and 
worship  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 

Writing  of  their  cannibalistic  pro- 
pensities reminds  me  of  a  conversation 
I  had  a  short  time  since  with  a  native 
of  the  Tuamotu  Islands.  It  has  not 
been  many  years  back,  since  people 
have  been  killed  on  the  Marquesa 
Islands,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Christians  have  been  for  a  long 
time  trying  to  Christianize  them,  they 
have  not  gained  the  success  that  they 
have  on  other  islands.  It  was  during 
the  visit  of  some  of  the  Marquesans  to 
the  Tuamotu  Island  that  they  made  the 
remark  that  they  did  not  like  the  fiesti 
of  the  white  man  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nfitive.  When  asked  for  their  reason 
they  said,  because  the  flesh  of  the  white 
man  was  too  salty,  and  that  of  the  native 
was  very  fresh.  Natives  as  a  rule  live 
on  very  little  salt  and  we  can  therefore 
accept  this  statement  as  true. 

When  the  hrst  missionaries  landed  at 
Tahiti  they  were  well  received  by  the 
natives  and  given  temporarily  a  piece 
of  land  where  they  built  them  houses 
and  made  themselves  a  home.  Much 
credit  is  due  those  pioneers  of  Christi- 
anity coming  as  they  did  from  a  far  coun- 
try to  mingle  among  a  people  who  were 
totally  heathen  in  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, who  had  no  written  language 
and  who  knew  not  the  use  of  letters. 
Little  progress  was  made  during  the  first 
seven  or  eight  years  save  that  the  mis- 
sionaries showed  their  superiority  by 
industrial  pursuits,  such  as   the  building 


of  houses,  boats,  etc.  But  the  real  object 
of  their  mission  was  not  unfolded  to  the 
view  of  the  natives  daring  the  time  men- 
tioned as  the  missonaries  were  studying 
the  language  and  collecting  material  for  a 
dictionary.  Of  all  the  Polynesian 
languages  the  Tahitian  was  the  first 
reduced  to  writing,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  that  language  in  1804,  and 
thereafter  they  made  great  progress 
in  advancing  their  faith,  which  today 
holds  almost  full  sway  upon  that 
island. 

As  to  the  government  of  Tahiti,  (be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1842,) 
it  was  an  arbitrary  monarchy  governed 
by  a  king  or  queen  who  gained  their 
regal  authority  by  descent,  coming  from 
the  father  to  the  eldest  son  or  nearest 
relation.  For  some  time  after  the 
French  subdued  the  fahitians  and 
gained  control  over  their  country,  thej- 
allowed  the  native  king  to  still  rule  over 
the  people  to  a  certain  degree,  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the 
dictation  of  the  French.  The  Tahitians 
had  a  king  in  the  person  of  Pomare  V, 
until  as  late  as  1891  when  he  died  and 
the  office  was  done  away  with. 

With  this  article  we  present  a  picture 
of  Prince  Hinui  with  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  all  members  of  the  "fetii  arii,"  or 
members  of  the  king's  family.  The 
young  man,  who  is  now  living  at 
Tahiti,  would  have  become  king  over 
the  island  had  not  the  French  prevented 
it,  but  as  it  is  they  give  him  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  right  to  exercise  power,  five 
thousand  francs  a  year. 

Another  picture  also  that  we  herewith 
present  shows  a  scene  in  Tahiti.  It  is 
the  road  and  path  leading  around  the 
island,  with  the  dense  vegetation  on 
either  side  and  the  groves  of  tall  co- 
coanut  trees  whose  trunks    are  about    as 
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long  as  our  telephone  poles.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  farther 
inland     the     cocoanut     trees     grow     the 


water,  appear  larger  and  healthier  in 
almost  every  vvaj-.  In  our  next  number 
under  this  same    heading    the    introduc- 


A    TAiriTIAN  SCKNK— UDAU    AlCOUMI    IM,\NI>. 


shorter  they  are,  while  those  that  aie 
planted  very  close  to  the  sea  shore  and 
whose  very  roots  are  washed    by  the  sea 


tion  of  thr  Gospel  to  those  parts  will  be 
written  on. 

/','«(,vv/('  At.    Cannon. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  January  15,  1897. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


URIM   AND    THUMMIN. 

UESTIONS  have  arisen  in  a  Sun- 
day School  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try wards  in  regard  to  the  Urim 
and  Thummin  that  was  found  with  the 
plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  which 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  received. 
The  question  appears  to  be,  (as  this 
Urim  and  Thummim  receivedby  Joseph 
was  the  instrument  given  to  the  brother 
of  Jared,)  has  there  ever  been  more 
than  one  of  these  entrusted  to  man  on 
the  earth  at  the  same  time?  The  Israel- 
ites in  the  days  of  Aaron  had  the  Urim 
and  Thummim;  is  this  the  same  Urim 
and  Thummim  that  was  handed  down 
from  the  Jaredites?  If  it  is,  how  did  it 
get  from  the  Jaredites  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  from  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  Nephites? 

There  is  no  record  of  such  a  trans- 
mission of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  from 
one  continent  to  another.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  that  the  Jaredites  had 
■was  the  same  that  was  had  among  the 
children  of  Israel.  It  seems  entirely 
clear  that  the  Jaredites,  and  after  them 
the  Nephites,  had  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim that  fhe  brother  of  Jared  used,  and 
that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  used  among 
the  children  of  Israel  was  one  that  had 
been  prepared  for  use  among  them.  The 
continent  of  America,  as  we  now  call  it, 
was  as  though  it  were  a  distinct  world, 
so  far  as  the  other  hemisphere  was  con- 


cerned. Its  existence  was  unknown. 
There  was  no  connection  between  the 
people  that  dwelt  on  this  land  and  the 
people  that  dwelt  on  the  other  con- 
tinents. While,  therefore,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Lord  per- 
mits the  use  of  but  one  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim at  a  time  on  the  earth,  in  the  case 
of  the  Jaredites  and  the  Nephites  such  a 
rule  might  not  apply,  because,  as  we 
have  said,  they  were  as  widely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  as  un- 
known to  those  who  lived  on  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  as  if  they  dwelt  on  a 
different  planet. 


PASSING   THE    SACRAMENT. 

One  of  our  brethren  to  whom  the 
question  was  assigned  by  the  class  to 
look  up,  "Can  a  teacher  pass  the  Sacra- 
ment after  it  has  been  blessed?"  writes 
to  the  editor  upon  this  subject.  He 
appears  to  entertain  the  view  that  there 
is  an  impropriety  in  the  teachers  pass- 
ing the  bread  and  the  water  after  they 
have  been  blessed,  because  it  does  not 
come  under  the  authority  of  a  teacher 
to  administer  the  Sacrament.  He  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  no 
more  authority  to  pass  the  bread  and 
the  cup  than  to  ask  the  blessing  upon 
them,  and  that  the  passing  of  it  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  administering  as 
the  blessing.  Finding  that  the  general 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
talked  iscontrary  to  his  view,  he  writes 
for  information. 

At  the  Last  Supper,  at  which  the 
Savior  Himself  was  present,  the  bread 
and  the  wine  were  not  passed  as  is  the 
custom  now  among  us.  It  was  an  actual 
supper.  In  our  Church  numerous 
instances  have  occurred  where  the 
Sacrament  has  been  administered,  in 
certain  places,  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  bread  and  wine  (or  water)   have  been 
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partaken  of  as  a  meal,  and  not,  as  is 
usual  when  the  Sacrament  is  passed  in 
our  general  meetings,  in  the  shape  of 
small  pieces  of  bread  and  a  litttle  sip 
of  water. 

The  Savior,  as  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (III  Nephi,  i8,)  after  break- 
ing the  bread,  "gave  unto  the  disciples, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  eat. 
And  when  they  had  eat,  and  were  filled, 
he  commanded  that  they  should  give 
unto  the  multitude."  Afterwards  "he 
commanded  his  disciples  that  they 
should  take  of  the  wine  of  the  cup,  and 
drink  of  it,  and  that  they  should  aiso 
give  unto  the  multitude,  that  they 
might  drink  of  it.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  did  so,  and  did  drink  of  it, 
and  were  filled;  and  they  gave  unto  the 
multitude,  and  they  did  drink,  and  tney 
were  filled." 

It  seems  from  this  that  in  partaking 
of  this  ordinance  they  satisfied  their 
appetites — that  is,  they  ate  and  drank 
until  they  were  filled. 

This  would  be  the  proper  manner  to 
administer  this  ordinance  now  if  cir- 
cumstances permitted;  but  situated  as 
the  Church  is,  it  is  not  convenient  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  in  this  man- 
ner, and  therefore  our  present  mode  is 
the  one  that  is  sanctioned  by  usage  and 
by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  tlirough 
His  inspired  servants. 

Teachers  and  Deacons  can  pass 
around  the  bread  and  the  water  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament,  though 
they  do  not  hold  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood  and  arc  not  Priests  after  the 
order  of  Aaron.  According  to  the  i)rac- 
tice  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Church 
frrim  the  beginning,  and  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Prophet  Jose])li  and  all 
the  brethren  who  have  succeeded  him 
as  President  of  the  (Church,  not  only 
Teachers    and     Duaeon.s    may    pass    the 


emblems,  but  lay  members  may  do  so 
in  handing  them  from  one  communicant 
to  another.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
any  view  in  opposition  to  this. 

The  "Books"  say  the  Priests  (or  El- 
ders, as  the  case  ma}-  be)  shall  break 
and  bless  the  bread  and  bless  the  water 
for  winei;  but  so  far  as  we  recall,  they 
say  not  one  word  as  to  its  distribution 
to  the  partakers.  The  usage  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  according  to 
Justin  Martyr  (who,  it  is  said,  was  bap- 
tized by  John  the  Revelator),  was,  as 
he  writes: 

"When  we  have  concluded  our  prayer, 
bread  is  brought,  and  w'ine,  and  water; 
and  the  President,  in  like  manner  offers 
up  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  with  all 
his  strength;  and  the  people  give  their 
assent  by  saying  Amen;  and  there  is  a 
distribution,  and  a  partaking  by  every 
one  of  the  Eucharistic  elements;  and  to 
those  who  are  not  present,  they  are  sent 
by  the  hands  of  the  deacons;  and  such 
as  are  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and 
wish  to  do  so,  give  what  they  will,  each 
according  to  his  choice;  and  what  is 
collected  is  placed  in  ths  hands  of  the 
President,  who  assists  the  orphans,  and 
widows,  and  such  as  through  sickness, 
or  any  other  cause,  are  in  want;  and  to 
those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  to  strangers 
from  afar,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  who 
are  in  need,  he  is  a  protector." 


In  some  instances  Stake  and  Ward 
Sunday  School  superintendents  have  is- 
sued printed  matter  for  the  benefit  of 
their  schools,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
the  Board  of  the  Deseret  Surulay  School 
Union  desire  tiiat  a  copy  of  all  such 
printed  matter  be  forwarded  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  I'niiin,  !!.'U  Constitution 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Where  letters, 
circulars,  class  e.xercisi'S,  etc.,  arc  is- 
sued   by  ilifferent  schools,  copies  of  such 
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should  be  sent  to  the  Stake  superinten- 
dency.  Such  publications  are  some- 
times of  considerable  value  and  can  with 
profit  be  copied  by  other  schools.  Where 
there  is  anything  good  and  desirable,  it 
is  well  to  have  it  known  and  the  whole 
of  our  schools  have  the  benefit  of  it. 


TOBIAS'   VICTORY. 

Did  you  ever  see  Tobias  on  his  snow- 
shoes?  A  light  shone  out  of  his  eyes 
and  spread  over  his  dark  face,  making 
it  handsome.  And  no  wonder.  He 
could  beat  any  boy  of  his  size  on  snow- 
shoes. 

A  boy  might  go  ahead  of  Tobias  in 
jumping,  might  be  more  of  a  fish  in 
swimming  and  might  beat  him  in  coast- 
ing. When  it  came  to  Tobias'  snow- 
shoes,  then  he  was  king  of  all  the  boys 
of  his  size. 

"Somehow  Tobias  has  the  knack," 
said  his  Uncle  Alexander,  who  thought 
a  great  deal  of  his  nephew. 

He  gained  many  victories  in  racing 
on  snowshoes.  May  I  tell  you,  though, 
about  a  still  greater  victory   he    gained? 

"Ted  Stevens,  will  you  be  at  the  race 
on  snowshoes  tomorrow?"  asked  Tobias, 
one  day. 

"I  expect    to,  Tobias,  and   beat   you." 

Tobias  only  grinned,  and  said  to  him- 
self: 

"He  shall  have  a  try." 

Ted  was  a  thoughtless,  mischievous 
boy,  and  mischievous  because  thought- 
less. He  liked  fun,  and  when  he  planned 
for  it,  he  only  thought  of  that.  He  did 
not  think  of  the  pain  and  trouble  it 
brought  to  others. 

"Now,  Ted,"  his  big  sister  Eliza  had 
previously  said,  when  he  confessed  to 
her  one  of  his  harum  scarum  plans, 
"you  stop  and  think  it  over,  and  I  don't 
believe  you   will  do  that  mischief.      You 


just  put  on  your  thinking-cap  and  go 
off  a  few  moments." 

Ted  then  went  away,  and  spent  two 
minutes,  perhaps,  by  himself,  and  came 
back  saying: 

"Eliza,  I  —  I  guess  my  fun  will  make 
other  people  too  much  trouble,  and  I 
will  give  it  up. " 

It  was  a  pity  that  Ted  had  not  made 
it  a  custom  to  put  on  his  thinking-cap 
always,  and  not  gone  on  the  sly,  the 
night  before  the  race,  into  Tobias'  shed, 
chuckling  meanwhile  as  he  said: 

"It  will  be  a  good  joke  to  fix  Tobias' 
snowshoes  so  that  when  he  puts  them 
on  he  will  go  down  through  them  and 
get  stuck  deep  in  a  drift  perhaps,  like  a 
plum  in  a  pudding.  " 

When  Ted  was  in  Tobias'  shed,  he 
took  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  stout 
netting  that  secured  the  moccasin  or 
sandal  in  the  snowshoe,  but  he  tied  up 
the  ends  again  with  thread,  and  with 
the  same  brittle  fastenings  once  more 
secured  the  moccasin  in   its  place. 

The  wearer  of  a  snowshoe  puts  his 
foot  into  his  moccasin,  and,  though 
Tobias'  snowshoe,  now  thread-tied  might 
look  all  right,  yet  when  he  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  shoe  with  his  foot,  the 
latter  would  be  sure  to  break  through 
snapping  all  the  brittle  thread  fastening, 
and — alas!  for  Tobias. 

At  the  time  appointed,  a  crowd  of 
boys  gathered  to  see  the  race.  Tobias' 
face  was  radiant  with  interest.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  fasten  his  shoes,  one 
of  the  first  to  stand  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  racers,  one  of  the  first 
to  start  off,  and — oh,  Ted,  why  did  you 
prepare  that    cruel    surprise  for  Tobias? 

He  was  standing  where  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  had  moved  forward  two  paces, 
when  everything  beneath  gave  way,  and 
down   through  the    snowshoes    went  his 
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legs,  sticking  deep  into  the  yielding 
drift. 

A  great  shout  of  laughter  arose  from 
all  the  spectators.  Was  not  that  a  plum 
in  a  pudding,  as  Ted  predicted?  Any- 
thing but  a  quiet  plum. 

"I  shall  die  if  I  don't  stop  laughing," 
shouted  Ted,  aching  all  over.  "Oh, 
what  a  pair  of  ruffles    for   'dose    legs!'" 

Tobias'  legs  had  gone  down,  but  the 
shoes  had  slipped  up,  and  his  legs 
looked  as  if  they  had  gone  into  ruffles, 
indeed. 

The  race  proceeded  without  him,  ?nd 
he — poor  fellow! — went  home  in  tears. 
On  his  way  there  he  carefully  examined 
the  shoes,  and  saw  what  kind  of  a  trick 
had  been  played  upon  him. 

"Some  one's  knife  did  that,"  reflected 
Tobias,    "and  my!  what  is  that?" 

He  was  now  in  the  shed  of  Uncle 
Alexander,  with  whom  he  lived,  and 
•  directly  under  the  nail  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  hang  his  shoes,  he  spied 
a  penknife.  Picking  it  up,  he  saw  two 
letters  on  the  handle,   "T.  S." 

"Ted  Stevens'"  exclaimed  Tobias, 
"He's  the  rascal  who  cut  my  shoes.  If 
I  had  him  I'd  pound  him." 

And  a  pounding  stout  Tobias  could 
easily  have  given  the  light,  slender  Ted. 

"Just  let  me  catch  him!"  thought 
Tobias. 

The  next  day  but  one.  Tobias  had 
gone  on  an  errand  through  the  woods 
to  another  village.  Uncle  Alexander 
had  fixed  the  snowshoes,  and  they  were 
now  as  strong  as  new. 

When  he  was  returning  from  the  vil- 
lage, he  came  to  the  woods  again,  and 
began  his  walk  through  them.  As  he 
looked  under  the  long,  drooping  branches 
of  the  green  spruces,  bowed  down  be- 
neath their  load  of  snow,  he  saw  a  liov 
bowed  down,  also,  under  a  load.  Ho 
was  carrying    a  heavy  bag  on   his   back. 


"Some  poor  fellow,"  said  Tobias  to 
himself,  "that  has  been  to  the  village, 
and  is  returning  witn  those  potatoes  on 
his  back.  " 

Tobias'  heart  was  warm,  and  it  was 
full  of  pity  for  the  bowed  traveler.  By 
the  time  he  reached  him,  so  much  pity 
had  been  aroused  that  Tobias'  heart 
was  very  warm. 

When  opposite  the  boy,  he  looked  in 
his  face,  and  the  boy  was  Ted    Stevens. 

That  discovery  affected  Tobias'  inter- 
est somewhat  as  a  stream  of  cold  water 
would  send  down  the  temperature  in  a 
hot  tea  kettle,  and  Tobias'  first  thought 
was: 

"Now  I'll  thrash  him  good." 

Neither  boy  said  anything,  Tobias 
being  angry,  and  Ted  shivering  with 
fear. 

"Hold  on,  Tobias,"  argued  a  voice 
inside  of  him;  "don't  you  think  it  mean 
to  take  advantage  of  that  boy  when  he 
is  loaded  down  with  that  bag?  Remem- 
ber, he  isn't  anything  like  your  size, 
and  are  you  going  to  strike  him? 
Wouldn't  it  be  manlier  to  wait  till  he 
gets  out  of  the  woods,  at  least?" 

"I—  I  think,  I'll  wait  till  he  gets  out 
of  the  woods,"  decided  Tobias.  "It 
would  be  mean  to  hit  him   now." 

The  two  boys  went  along,  Ted  still 
uneasy  and  Tobias  scowling  darkly  at 
him. 

"Look  here,  Tobias;  you  are  stout, 
and  that  fellow  is  a  weak  sort  of  chap. 
Hadn't  you  better  give  him  a  lift?"  con- 
tinued the  voice. 

"Give  him  a  lift!  "  thought  Tobias, 
his  ej'es  flashing.  "Give  him  a  lift — 
the  sneak  that  cut  my  snowshoes!  Guess 
I  will— not!" 

"But  see  how  he  stoops  over.  You 
had  better  give  him  a  lift,  and  you  can 
lick  him  when  he  gets  tiirough  the 
woods     and     his    tramp    is    most    over. 
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Wouldn't  it  look  more  generous,  just  to 
help  a  fellow  groaning  under  his  heavy 
load?" 

"Well.  1  guess  it  would,  and  I'll  lick 
him  when  I  have  helped  him  with  his 
load  and  he  is  through  the  woods.  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ted,  timidly,  ven- 
turing to  cast  a  glance  at  the  companion 
giving  him  such  generous  assistance. 

Tobias  now  resumed  his  talks  with 
himself. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  his  inner 
self,  "that  there  is  another  way  of  whip- 
ping Ted  and  bringing  him  to  his 
senses?  Just  take  a  look  at  him.  I 
dare  say  he  is  sorry. " 

Tobias  took  a  look,  and  Ted  did  have 
rather  a  woe-begone  face. 

"And  don't  you  think  you  had  better 
take  a  boy  of  your  size?  See  how  small 
he  is.      Take  another  look." 

Tobias  took  another  look,  and  Ted 
did  seem  puny. 

"And,  Tobias,  if  you  had  cut  up  a 
like  caper,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  for- 
given?" 

"Yes;  ii  would  be  very  kind  to  be 
let  off." 

"Well,  do  to  others  as  you  would 
like  to  have  them  do  to  you.  Take 
another  look  at  Ted,  and  see  if  it 
wouldn't  be  more  generous  to  'fix'  Ted 
by  forgiving  him." 

Tobias  took  still  another  look. 

"I — I — I'll  forgive  him."  he  said  to 
the  insistent  voice. 

Just  then  Ted  looked  at  Tobias  and 
began  speaking. 

"Tobias,  I  cut  up  a  mean  dido  on 
you,  and  you  have  used  me  nobly,  and 
I  feel  real  cheap  and  sorr}  about  the 
thing,  and — and  I  v.'ill  make  it  all  right 
with  you." 

"It  is  all  right  now,"  assured  Tobias, 
pleasanth'. 

Big  hearted  Tobias!      Though    he  did 


not  tnrash  Ted,  lie  gave  an  awful  thrash- 
ing to  a  much  bigger  enemy  in  his 
own  heart,  winning  on  snowshoes  a 
glorious  victory — far  more  glorious  than 
if  he  had  won  all  the  snowshoe  races  in 
the  world. 

E.  A.  Rand. 


GOSPEL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  YOUNQ. 


Lesson  XI— Prayer. 

Wk  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
subject  that  we  could  select  for  our  final 
lesson  than  the  subject  of  prayer.  In  a 
revelation  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the 
Church  in  the  month  of  November, 
1S31,  parents  were  counseled  to  "teach 
their  children  to  pray,  and  to  walk  up- 
rightly before  the  Lord."  [Doc.  and 
Cov.   Sec.   68 :   28. ) 

Children  should  be  taught  earl)-  to 
pray,  and  to  pray  in  faith,  believing 
that  God  will  hear  and  answer  their 
prayers.  We  should  always  remember, 
when  we  kneel  to  pray  before  the  Lord, 
to  offer  up  our  prayers  in  the  name  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  the\-  are 
so  offered  they  cannot  be  accepted  b)- 
God. 

Prayer  might  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  adoration,  confession,  petition  and 
thanksgiving. 

In  adoration  we  solemnly  recite  the 
character  of  God;  we  ascribe  to  Him 
the  glory  that  is  due  to  His  holy  name 
for  all  His  infinite  perfections,  and  for 
the  manifestations  which  He  has  made 
of  Himself  in  His  word  and  in  His 
works. 

In  confession  we  acknowledge  our 
sins  and  faults,  praying  God  for  Christ's 
sake  to  pardon  and  forgive  us,  and  to 
help  us  to  overcome  the  temptation 
with  which  we  are  tempted  day  bj'  day. 
At  this  time  we  should   have    no    enmity 
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in  our  hearts  toward  any  of  God's  chil- 
dren, but  should  freely  forgive  all  those 
who  have  trespassed  against  us;  "for  if 
we  forgive  not  men  their  tresjiasses 
neither  will  our  Heavenly  Father  for- 
give us."  In  confession  we  acknowl- 
edge also  our  dependence  upon  God  for 
His  blessing,  for  it  is  from  Him  that 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh. 

"He  sends  the  snow  in  winter, 
The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain. 
The  breezee  and  the  sunshine, 
And  soft  refreshing  rain." 

In  petition  we  ask  for  those  things 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 
When  we  engage  in  prayer  we  should  ask 
Him  for  His  Holy  Spirit,  for  we  must 
pray  by  the  Spirit  as  well  as  by  the  un- 
derstanding. If  we  pra)'  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  will  ask  for  nothing 
contrary  to  His  will. 

In  Thanksgiving  we  express  our 
thanks  foi  the  blessings  we  receive 
from  His  hands  from  day  to  day. 
In  the  morning  when  we  arise  from  our 
beds,  and  before  entering  upon  the 
labors  of  the  day,  we  should  l)ow  our 
knees  in  prayer,  and  ask  the  blessings 
of  God  upon  our  labors.  We  should 
pray  for  health  and  strength,  food  and 
raiment,  and  for  the  divine  protection 
to  be  over  us. 

In  the  evening  we  should  remember 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  the  blessings 
of  the  day.  These  are  the  blessings  we 
asked  for  in  the  morning,  and  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us, 
notwithstanding  our  sins.  We  are  now 
about  to  lay  ourselves  down  to  sleep. 
While  we  sleep,  we  have  no  protector, 
save  God,  and  we  should  lemember  to 
supplicate  Him  for  His  divine  protec- 
tion. To  Him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
sleep  itself,  and  the  (]uiet  rest,  by  whicli 
our  minds  and  bodies  are  refreshed    and 


strengthened  for  the  labors  of  another 
day. 

Indeed  we  should  pray  always,  for  so 
we  have  been  exhorted  by  the  Lord. 
Daniel  prayed  three  times  a  day.  One 
time  tlae  presidents  and  princes  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  passed  a  law  that 
no  man  should  ask  a  blessing  from  any 
God  or  man,  for  thirty  da\s,  save  from 
King  Darius.  But  Daniel  refused  to 
obey  this  unrighteous  decree.  He 
attended  faithfully  to  his  prasers,  and 
one  day  he  was  found  praying,  for  which 
offense  he  was  cast  into  a  den  of  lions. 
But  the  Lord  remembered  Daniel;  He 
knew  how  faithful  Daniel  had  been 
and  when  the  Lord  saw  His  servant  in 
trouble,  He  sent  His  angel  to  shut  the 
lions'  mouths,  so  that  they  could  not 
harm  the  prophet.      [Diiniel  vi  chap.  ) 

"Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earn- 
estly that  it  might  not  rain:  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  earth  for  the  space  of 
three  years  and  six  months.  And  he 
prayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain, 
and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit." 
i James  v:   jj-rS.  ) 

In  the  Book  of  Helaman  {Bo,>/:  of 
Mormon  p.  4r)i( )  we  read  that  the  people 
of  Nephi  had  become  very  wicked. 
Nephi  feared  lest  the  Lord  should  send 
the  Lamanites  upon  them  to  slay  them 
with  the  sword.  So  he  prayed  unto  the 
Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord  do  not  sulfer 
that  this  people  shall  he  dc^stroyid  by 
the  sword:  but,  O  Lord,  r.ither  let  there 
be  a  famine  in  the  land,  in  stir  tluMii  up 
in  remembrance  ot  the  Lord  their  Gotl, 
and  pirhajis  tiny  will  repent  and  turn 
unto  Thee. " 

The  Lord  heard  the  prayer  of  Nephi, 
and  sent  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  when 
the  people  began  to  remember  the 
Lord,  and  to  humble  themselves  before 
Him,  Nephi  prayed  again  unto  the  Lord 
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and  asked  Him  to    remove    the    famine, 
and  He  did  so. 

One  time  when  Nephi  was  exhorting 
his  brethren  to  be  more  faitliful  in  keep- 
ing the  commandments  of  God,  they  be- 
came angry  with  him,  and  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  him,  and  bound  him 
with  cords.  They  intended  leaving  him 
in  the  wilderness  to  be  devoured  b)' 
wild  beasts,  but  Nephi  called  upoa  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  saying,  "O  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  my  faith  which  is  in  Thee 
w^ilt  Thou  deliver  me  from  the  hands  of 
my  brethren;  yea,  even  give  me  strength 
that  I  may  burst  these  bands  with  which 
I  am  bound.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  I  had  said  these  words,  behold  the 
bands  were  loose  from  off  my  hands  and 
feet,  and  I  stood  before  my  brethren, 
and  spake  unto  them  again.  (J.  Ne- 
phi, vii:     16-17). 

Our  prayers  should  be  offered  in  the 
simplest  language.  Long  prayers  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  for  we 
should  remember  that  our  "Heavenly 
Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  Him." 

"Seek,  then  the  Lord,  while  He  may 
be  found:  Call  ye  upon  Him,  while  He 
is  near.  When  you  call  He  will  answer; 
and  when  you  cry  unto  Him  He  will 
say,    'Here  am  L'" 

W.   A.  M. 


Little  things  often  change  the  cur-, 
rent  of  life.  A  moment's  temper  has 
often  severed  a  friendship  which  might 
have  lasted  a  lifetime.  An  unkind  and 
hasty  word  has  left  a  mark  which  death 
seems  scarcely  to  have  erased. 

Almost  every  one  takes  a  pleasure  in 
requiting  trifling  obligations;  many 
people  are  grateful  for  moderate  ones; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does 
not  show  ingratitude  for  great  ones. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


HUMANK    DAY. 

Thkre  are  many  lessons  whicti  fall  to 
the  province  of  the  Sunday  Schools  to 
teach — lessons  which  are  not  taught  in 
the  common  schools.  The  exclusion  of 
all  religious  teaching  from  the  district 
schools  relieves  the  teachers  in  those 
schools  from  the  necessity  of  devoting 
attention  to  many  moral  duties.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day 
holy,  the  character  of  the  books  which 
the  children  should  read,  and  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  should  be 
taught  to  the  children.  The  Sunday 
School  is  the  place  where  the  spiritual 
natures  of  the  children  should  be  fed 
and  developed.  Everything  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  lift  them  on  to  a  high 
spiritual  plane  and  to  make  their  lives 
lives  of  beauty  and  of  holiness  belongs 
particularly  to  the  Sunday  School. 
Obedience  to  parents,  loving  attention 
to  parents,  holding  in  respect  pnd  honor 
the  aged,  are  subjects  that  are  no  doubt 
taught  in  all  our  Sunday  Schools. 
These  teachings  have  the  effect  to  make 
the  chilJren  grow  up  to  be  good  citizens 
and  to  be  ornaments  in  society. 

Of  the  same  class  of  eaching  is  the 
humane  treatment  of  an-  mals.  There  is 
a  disposition  among  many  children  to 
treat  animals  harshly,  unkindly,  and  in 
some  cases  cruelly.  Frequently  this 
arises  from  a  want  of  thought  and  from 
the  mischievous  disposition  which  some 
children  have.  Animals  cannot  speak; 
they  cannot  make  their  wants  known; 
they  cannot  remonstrate  against  those 
who  are  unkind  to  them.  Children  and 
others,  therefore,  can  treat  them  as  they 
please,  and  the  animal  can  neither  com- 
plain nor  pretest.  For  this  very  reason 
the  wickedness  of  treating    animals  with 
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harshness  or  cruelty  should  be  fathifully 
iTipressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  child- 
ren. If  they  receive  these  impressions 
in  early  life,  they  will  never  forget 
them,  and  they  will  always  be  kind  and 
merciful  to  the  dumb  creation. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  have  discussed  the  propriety  of 
doing  something  in  the  direction  of  im- 
pressing the  children  with  lessons  con- 
cerning the  proper  treatment  of  animals, 
and  have  appointed  Sunday,  Februar}' 
28th,  as  Humane  Day.  In  appointing 
this  as  Humane  Day  it  is  the  design 
to  have  the  usual  services  and  lessons 
taken  up  on  that  day  in  the  Sunday 
School,  in  their  regular  order;  but  that 
in  addition  to  these,  addresses  be  given 
by  persons  selected  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  set  forth  in  as  forcible  a 
manner  as  possible  the  propriety  of  be- 
ing kind  and  considerate  to  the  animal 
creation,  especially  those  domestic  ani- 
mals with  which  children  aremost  closely 
brought  in  contact.  The  object  of  these 
addresses  will  be  to  teach  the  children 
kindness,  mercy,  forbearance  and  love 
toward  all  the  living    creations    of    God. 

Boys  and  girls  throughout  our  country 
are  brought  in  contact  with  horses  and 
cows  and  sheep,  and,  of  course,  dogs 
and  cats;  and  if  it  can  be  brought 
clearly  home  to  them  that  the  Lord  has 
placed  these  creatures  in  their  charge 
for  their  benefit,  and  to  be  used  kindly 
by  them,  they  will  in  thoir  association 
with  these  animals  have  different  feel- 
ings and  manifest  a  different  disposition 
in  treating  them  than  they  would  if 
these  subjects  were  not  called  to  their 
attention.  They  should  be  taught  to 
feed  them  at  proper  times,  to  give  them 
water  when  they  need  it,  to  keep  them 
properly  housed,  and  not  expose  them, 
when  it  can  be  avoided,  to  either  ex- 
treme   heat    or    cold.      They    should    be 


impressed  with  the  thought  that  these 
animals  are  to  a  certain  extent  helpless, 
and  that  the  Lord  has  placed  them  in 
man's  charge  to  be  of  service  to  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  treated  in 
kindness  by  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  person  who  believes  in  the  God 
of  heaven  that  He  will  hold  man  ac- 
countable for  any  ill  treatment  of  the 
creatures  He  has  placed  under  his  con- 
trol, and  those  who  misuse  or  treat 
them  with  cruelty  will  be  called  to  an 
account  for  such  acts.  It  is  not  our 
acts  to  our  fellow  man  alone  that  we 
shall  be  called  to  an  account  for,  but 
our  acts  to  the  creations  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  These  animals  are  His,  He 
created  them,  and  they  are  not  outside 
of  the  reach  of  His  love  and  care,  and 
they  cannot  be  badly  treated  with  im- 
punity. This  is  a  lesson  that  should  be 
impressed  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young,  and  when  they  are  awakened  to 
realize  this  they  will  be  more  humane 
to  the  animals  they  have  in  their  keeping 
and  be  more  likely  to  treat  them  with 
consideration  and   kindness. 

Such  teachings  will  have  another 
effect  upon  the  children:  they  will  pay 
attention  to  the  kind  of  animals  that 
they  keep.  Instead  of  having  poor  crea- 
tures, of  little  value,  treated  with 
carelessness  and  not  properly  led  and 
housed,  they  will  naturally  seek  to  ob- 
tain the  best  kinds  of  all  they  use,  and 
they  will  bestow  care  upon  them, 
because  they  will  have  a  value  in  tluir 
eyes  they  would  not  have  while  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
lower  creations. 

We  think  it  a  most  excellent  idea,  for 
this  and  other  reasons  which  cgn  be 
advanced,  for  us  to  have  throughout  our 
country  a  day  set  apart  as  a  Humane 
Day,  when    lessons    ot    humanity,    kind- 
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ness  and  love  can  be  given  to  the  young 
people  concerning  the  animal  creation. 
We  hope  the  general  and  local  superin- 
tendents will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  out  these  suggestions  concerning 
Humane  Day  on  Sunday,  February  28th. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  some  of 
the  teachers  to  be  requested  to  prepare 
themselves  on  that  day  to  give  suitable 
stories  and  illustrations  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  the  school.  There  is  a  large 
field  from  which  information  can  be 
gleaned,  and  which  will  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  the  children  to  listen  to, 
and  they  can  be  impressed  in  a  way  that 
■will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Tke  Editor. 


HILDA. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  rocky  islands 
and  steep  headlands  mingle  with  the 
rolling,  open  sea  and  the  still  waters  of 
the  fjords. 

At  the  mouth  of  Bonden  Fjord,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  water,  stands  a 
fisherman's  hut.  The  cliffs  are  just 
above  it  and  a  path  leads  down  the 
gentle  incline  to  the  sea. 

It  is  the  middle  of  June.  The  tiny 
stretch  of  meadow  waves  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
Every  shelving  rock  bears  a  tuft  of 
green.  The  air  is  soft  and  mild.  The 
goat's  bell  tinkles  on  the  hills,  while  the 
sea  rolls  on  the  pebbled  beach  with  a 
swish,  swish. 

Lars,  the  fisherman,  comes  down  the 
path.  He  carries  an  oar  and  some  fish- 
ing-nets. He  is  a  big,  bearded  fellow 
with  a  voice  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

At  the  boat-house  the  fisherman  en- 
counters a  girl  seated  on  an  upturned 
boat.  She  is  bare-footed,  and  her  light 
hair  hangs   in    neglected    confusion    over 


her  shoulders,  as  with  a  stick  she 
carves  figures  in  the  sand  at  her  feet. 

"Now,  there  you  are!"  shouted  the 
fisherman,  "lazing  yourself.  Just  you 
get  home  and  help  your  mother." 

The  girl  straightened  with  a  start  and 
stood  upright.  Her  form  was  small  and 
slender,  though  fifteen  times  the  birches 
on  the  hills  had  donned  their  dress  of 
green  since  she  had  come  into  the 
world.  A  frightened  look  came  into  her 
big  blue  eyes,  and  she  hurried  away. 

Half  way  up  the  path  she  turned  at 
her  father's  shout:  "Hi,  there,  what 
have  you  done  with  the  other  oar?" 

'I  have'nt  had  the  boat  today, 
father. " 

"Have'nt  had  it?  where's  the  oar 
then?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  father." 

"Tut,  tut,"  he  roared,  "come  this 
minute  and  find  it!" 

She  walked  timidly  back  and  helped 
her  angry  father  search,  but  the  lost  oar 
could  not  be  found.  The  fisherman 
fumed  and  swore. 

"Now,  I'm  in  a  fix.  Jens  took  the 
only  other  pair  of  oars,  and  now  how 
am  I  to  get  to  the  fishing  today?  and  all 
because  of  your  good-for-nothing  med- 
dling—  " 

He  finished  his  sentence  with  a  hard 
slap  which  sent  the  girl  reeling  among 
a  pile  of  sea-weeds;  but  she  dared  not 
cry,  and  when  she  was  ordered  home 
again,  she  bowed  her  head  to  hide  the 
sob  in  her  throat  and  the  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

Hilda  was  an  only  child,  a  sweet  wild 
flower  of  nature  planted  among  the 
rocks  of  that  wild  region.  Yes,  strange 
that  such  a  child  should  come  to  such 
parents.  Was  it  not  in  the  design  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  to  reach 
hearts,  hard  of  understanding? 

The    parents    did    not    know    Hilda's 
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nature,  and  so  were  often  harsh  to  the 
child.  Her  father  was  at  times  cruel. 
The  rough  fisherman  was  no  student  of 
child  life;  and  Hilda  was  so  peculiar  to 
Lars'  ejes.  She  loved  rather  to  wander 
by  the  sea  and  over  the  rocks,  playing 
with  shells  and  waves  than  to  wash  the 
kitchen  dishes,  although  to  tell  the 
truth,  Hilda  never  complained  at  her 
tasks.  She  would  stay  all  day  up 
among  the  hills  with  the  cows  and 
goats,  eating  her  slice  of  brown  bread 
by  the  icy  streams.  With  boat,  she 
would  explore  the  inlets  of  the  fjords; 
fish  for  the  whiting,  and  seek  for  wild 
duck  eggs  on  the  islands.  When  she 
could  thus  roam  at  will,  she  always 
came  home  with  a  glow  on  her  cheeks 
and  a  light  in  her  eyes  which,  though 
lost  to  the  thoughtless  fisherman  and 
his  wife,  was  closely  observed  by  the 
neighbor's  boy  Nels.  To  his  boyish 
imagination  Hilda  was  then,  more  than 
ever,  a  spirit  n3'mph  from  the  sea  or 
hills. 

June  days  are  long  in  Norway.  Twi- 
light stretches  towards  midnight  and 
soon  changes  to  a  soft  light  in  the  east. 
Even  at  midnight  the  sun  is  not  far  be- 
low the  horizon,  and  thus  the  night  is 
illuminated  with  a  pale  glow  like  the 
break  of  da}'.  So  there  was  no  uneasi- 
ness when,  one  evening,  Hilda  did  not 
appear  with  the  cows  and  goats.  At 
eleven  o'clock  Lars  came  up  from  his 
nets  and  fish  and  found  his  wife  at  the 
spinning  wheel.  Lars  was  not  in  the 
best  of  humor.  Fish  had  been  scarce 
that  day.  As  he  sat  down  to  his  bowl 
of  [thick  milk  and  mush,  he  inquired 
after  Hilda. 

"She  has  not  come  home  yet,"  ex- 
[ilaincd   his   wifcv 

"What  in  the  world  shall  we  do  with 
the  girl?"  he  growled.  "I  suppose 
she's  been  playing    by    the    waterfall    or 


gaping  at  the  moon  till   she's  clean    for- 
got the  cows.  " 

"  The  cows  have  come  home  long 
ago." 

"Oh.  ■ 

"I  can't  understand  the  child — but 
Lars — " 

"What?" 

"The  girl's  not  well  lately.  I  often 
find  her  crying  over  something  she 
can't  or  will  not  explain." 

Lars  ate  his  mush  in  silence. 

"You  haven't  been  licking  the  child 
lately?" 

"O,  I  just  boxed  her  ears  the  other 
day  for  losing  my  oar;  but  that's  noth- 
ing to  sulk  about. " 

"Lars,  don't  do  it.  She  isn't  well — 
hush,  what's  that?" 

'Twas  but  the  tinkling  of  the  goat's 
bell. 

"I'll  go  up  the  creek  and  look  for 
her,  said   he." 

It  was  midnight  when  he  returned. 
He  had  found  no  trace  of  Hilda.  Day 
was  breaking  in  the  north-east,  and  a 
storm  was  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Lars  and  his  wife  became 
uneasy.  The  sea  was  restless  and  the 
swelling  waves  dashed  into  spray  on  the 
rocks;   but  Hilda  did  not  come. 

"She  must  have  stayed  with  the  Mon- 
son's,"  said  Lars,  as  he  pulled  on  his 
oil  coat,  "I'll  row  around  that  way  when 
I  go  out  to  take  in  the  lines — ah,  there 
comes  the  storm,   I   must  hurry." 

It  was  now  broad  dav.  The  fisher- 
man's boat  glided  swiftly  through  the 
smoother  waters  of  the  land-locked  fjord 
but  when  it  struck  the  rolling  waters  of 
the  open  sea  it  took  all  the  strength  of 
the  fisherman's  arm  to  advance  his  boat. 
His  lines  were  out  beyond  a  head  and 
he  must  rescue  them  from  the  storm. 
It  was  hard  and  slow  work.  Although 
he  used  all  his  power  and    skill  he    was 
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afraid  the  storm  would  drive  him  back. 
A  hard  pull  and  snap,  an  oar  broke  and 
went  whirling  into  the  sea.  The  boat 
spun  around  like  a  cork  in  a  whirlpool 
and  a  wave  half  filled  it  with  water. 
Though  skillful  in  the  use  of  one  oar 
the  fisherman  could  not  check  his  boat 
from  drifting  toward  the  rocky  sides  of 
an  island  at  the  entrauce  of  the  fjord. 
In  ten  minutes  the  boat  struck  and  was 
knocked  to  splinters.  The  fisherman 
clung  to  a  rock  in  the  roaring  surf. 

Just  then  Hilda  came  along  the  path 
down  the  hill.  She  had  lost  her  cows, 
and,  not  daring  to  come  home  without 
them,  had  wandered  for  hours  on  the 
hills.  Now  she  saw  that  the}'  were 
home.  She  also  saw  her  father's  form 
clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  h^r  wooden 
shoes  clattered  down  the  path  as  she 
rushed  to  the  beach. 

"Hilda,  Hilda,  where  are  you  going?" 
her  mother  shouted. 

"Out  to  father.  Oh,  he'll  drown! 
Somebody  must  help  him." 

The  mother  followed  the  girl,  shout- 
ing for  her  to  stop;  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  hear;  besides,  the  noise  of 
the  storm  was  deafening.  Hilda  had 
launched  a  boat  and  was  heading  for 
the  island  ere  her  mother  reached  the 
water. 

"Child,  what  are  you  doing?  You'll 
upset  in  that  sea. " 

What  Hilda  said  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  but  her  mother  caught 
something  about  "father"  and  a  "mis- 
sing oar"  and  that  she  "wasn't  to 
blame. " 

How  often  afterwards  did  those  words 
ring  over  the  waves  to  the  mother. 

Hilda,  though  frail  of  form,  under- 
stood how  to  manage  a  boat,  and  she 
kept  well  in  the  lee  of  the  island,  to 
escape  the  heaviest  sea.  She  bent 
bravely  to  her  nars,   now  sinking  out    of 


sight  in  the  trough  of  some  wave,  and 
now  cutting  through  its  white  crest. 
Slowly  she  advanced  and  the  clinging 
fisherman  saw  her  and  motioned  her 
back.  He  shouted  to  her  across  the 
wild  waves  but  she  thought  it  was 
words  of  encouragement  and  pressed 
on.  He  had  climbed  high  on  the  rock 
and  was  in  uo  immediate  danger.  And 
now  Hilda's  boat,  getting  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  shore,  is  caught  by  the 
storm  and  it  is  as  if  a  giant  has  it  in 
his  grasp.  Out  over  the  sea  it  tosses 
like  a  chip.  It  is  the  gaint's  plaything, 
and  he  roars  in  glee  over  his  toy. 

O,  what  a  storm  that  was!  It  was  the 
worst  that  had  been  known  for  years. 
Slowly  the  boat  with  its  occupant 
drifted  out  to  sea.  The  few  neighbors 
stood  awe  stricken  on  the  shore  and 
watched  the  fisherman  and  the  fast  dis- 
appearing boat.  To  try  to  rescue  was 
useless.  The  mother  was  frantic  and 
Nels,  the  neighbor's  boy,  was  as  pale 
as  death. 

Towards  noon  the  storm  abated  and 
the  fisherman  was  rescued,  but  Hil- 
da or  her  boat  was  never  more  seen. 

Lars  and  his  wife  live  in  the  same  hut 
yet.  The  fisherman  is  gentle  and  kind 
to  all.  He  now  hears  music  in  the  low 
of  the  cows  and  the  tinkle  of  the  goat's 
bell.  The  neighbors's  children  like  to 
visit  him,  and  he  strolls  with  them  on 
the  beach;  and  when  the  waves  lap  the 
sands  of  Bonden  Fjord  with  a  swish, 
swish,  Lars  thinks  that  it  is  Hilda  cry- 
ing to  him  from  the  sea  and  declaring 
her  innocence. 

Nephi  Anderson. 


Do  not  lose  the  present  in  vain  per- 
plexities about  the  future.  If  fortune 
frowns  today,  she  may   smile    tomorrow. 
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SONGS  THAT  BROKE  THE  STILLNESS  OF 
THE  NIQHT. 

The  idea  of  watchmen  and  watch- 
towers  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  ro- 
rrance,  and  to  teem  with  historical 
associations.  From  the  dazzling  bril- 
liancy of  electric  lighted  streets,  alive 
with  traffic  throughout  the  night  hours, 
we  look  back  through  the  long  vista  of 
ages  to  the  times  when  the  watch-tower 
and  the  watchmen  were  essential  fea- 
tures of  life.  We  hear  the  solemn 
purport  of  the  night  guardian  of  Jerusa- 
lem, can  see  the  ancient  tower  on  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  and  listen  to  the 
tocsin  bell  of  Ghent's  belfry,  which 
through  centuries  of  turbulent  history 
acted  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
to  the  citizens.  Or  a  vision  of  Nurem- 
berg in  its  mediaeval  beauty,  with  its 
watch-towers  upon  the  city  walls;  Lu- 
cerne with  its  Nine  on  the  fortifications, 
sentinels  of  eternity  over  some  of 
Nature's  fairest  work;  Rome,  with  its 
Capitoline  Hill  and  its  strangely  garbed 
watchmen;  and  the  old  Swiss  canton  of 
Tessino,  where  the  antiquity  and  in- 
veteracy of  old  customs  is  proved  by  the 
night-watch  call  being  still  given  in  old 
German,  although  the  common  language 
of  the  people  has,  for  centuries,  been 
Italian. 

It  was  in  1253  that  Henry  HI.  estab- 
lished night  wa'chmen,  and  these,  and 
later  the  bellmen,  continued  as  guardians 
until  1880,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Po- 
lice Act  was  passed.  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, retained  its  bellman  for  si.\  years 
longer,  and  his  services  were  then 
transferred  to  the  lamplighter.  The 
watchmen  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  in  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  in 
some  of  the  Ardennes  districts,  where 
the  watchman's  horn-blasts,  one  for 
each  hour,  are  not    heard    with    unmiti- 


gated satisfaction  by  the  drowsy  tourist. 
At  Predazzo  in  the  Tyrol,  an  addition 
is  made  to  the  telling  of  the  hour, 
"Vigilate  sopra  il  fuoco.  Sia  lodato 
Gesu  Cristo"  (Watch  against  fire. 
Praised  be  Jesus  Christ),  and  then  again 
at  Bregenz  there  is  a  charming  custom  of 
eulogizing  a  bygone  heroine,  one  Hergu- 
tha  or  Gutha,  who  in  the  thirteenth 
century  saved  the  little  town  from  fal- 
ling into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Ap- 
penzell,  during  a  seige  of  nine  weeks  in 
the  winter  of  1408.  Instead  of  the  hour 
at  midnight  they  cry,  "Ehr  Gutha'" 
(Honor  Judith.  ) 

One  of  the  most  tragic  of  bellman's 
songs  was  that  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Sepulchre's,  where  the  practice  was  on 
the  eve  of  an  execution  for  the  bellman 
to  go  under  the  window  of  the  con- 
demned cell  at  Newgate,  to  ring  his 
bell,  and  to  repeat  these  verses: — 

All  you  that  in  the  eondemn'd  hold  do  lie 
Prepare  you,  for  tomorrow  you  shall  die. 
Watch  all  and  pray  ;  the  hour  is  drawing  near, 
That  you  before  the  Almighty  must  appear. 
Examine  well  yourselves,  in  time  repent, 
That  you  may  not  to  eternal  flames  be  sent. 
And  when  St.  Sepulchre's  bell  tomorrow  tolls. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls  I 
Past  twelve  o'clock. 

Amongst  the  Vulks/ieder  of  the  German 
Fatherland,  there  are  numerous  speci- 
mens of  watchmen's  songs,  which,  like 
many  others  of  the  songs  of  the  people, 
have  been  solely  preserved  by  oral  trans- 
mission. Contrasted  with  the  more 
modern  watchmen's  songs,  these  old 
German  Itcder  seem  to  us  most  elabor- 
ate; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
time  was  of  less  value  in  the  romantic 
Middle  Ages  than  it  is  in  this  prosaic 
and  most  cursory  nineteenth  century.  I 
have  only  been  able  to  give  a  few  verses 
out  of  each  of  these  songs,  which  are 
calculated  by  their  length  "to  last  out 
a  night  in  Russia.  " 
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OLD   GERMAN   WATCH    SONS. 

Listen,  townsmen,  hear  rae  tell 
Ten  hath  struck  upon  our  bell, 
God  hath  given  comnianiiments  ten. 
That  we  might  be  happy  men. 
Nought  avails  that  men  should  ward  us, 
God  will  watch, and  God  will  ward  us; 
May  He  of  His  boundless  might 
Give  unto  us  all  good  night. 

Now  all  stars  must  fade  away, 
Quickly  now  must  come  the  day, 
Thank  your  God,  who  through  each  hour. 
Kept  you  with  a  Father's  power. 
Nought  avails,  Ac. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
watchmen  at  Herrnhuth,  an  old  German 
town,  used  to  intimate  the  hour  in  the 
following  quaint  lines: — 


Past  eight  o'clock  I      0,  Herrnhuth,  do  thou  ponder, 
Eight  souls  in  Noah's  ark  were  living  yonder? 


'Tis  nine  o'clock  1     Ye  brethren,  hear  it  striking? 
Keep  hearts  and  houses  clean,  to  our  Savior's  liking. 


Now,  brethren,  hear,  the  clock  is  ten  and  passing, 
Now  rest  but  such  as  wait  for  Christ  embracing. 


Eleven  is  past!  Still  at  this  hour  eleven. 
The  Lord  is  calling  us  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  watchmen's  songs  in  use  in 
Germany  at  the  present  day: — 

Hort  ihr,  Herren,  und  lasst  eueh  sagen, 
Die  Glocke  hat  acht  geschlagen, 
Bewahret  das  Feuer  und  das  Licht, 
Das  in  unsrer  Stadt  kein  Schaden  geschiet. 
Lobt  Gott  den  Herrn. 

(Translation) 

Listen,  gentlemen,  hear  me  tell, 
Eight  hath  struck  upon  the  bell, 
Guard  ye  the  fires  and  the  candles  all. 
That  no  harm  to  our  town  may  befall. 

Praise  God  the  Lord. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
Longfellow's  "Song  of  the  Curfew," 
with  its  injunction: — 


Cover  the  embers 

And  put  out  the  lights, 

Toil  comes  with  the  morning. 

And  rest  with  the  night. 

An  interesting  story  accounts  for  the 
watch-cry  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  still  used  in  the  old  Rhine 
town  of  Stein.  Both  story  and  song  are 
hereditary  oral  possesions  of  the  people 
of  Stein,  who  regard  them  as  their  most 
valued  heirloom.  When  the  conflicts 
between  the  towns  and  the  feudal  lords 
were  raging,  a  plot  to  deliver  Stein  into 
the  hands  of  neighboring  nobles  was 
made,  several  traitorous  citizens  entering 
into  it.  The  gate  of  the  city  was  to  be 
opened  to  the  enemy  by  them  at  2  a.m. 
the  watchword  agreed  upon  being  "Noch 
a  Wyl" — "Yet  a  while."  A  shoemaker 
living  near  the  gate  overheard  the  whis- 
pered signal  and  the  clatter  of  arms  out- 
side, and  rushing  to  the  watchhouse 
gave  the  alarm,  and  so  saved  the  town. 
"NochaWy!"  was  adopted  as  the  watch- 
word of  Stein,  and  ever  since  the 
watchman,  as  he  calls  the  hour  of  two, 
chants  "Noch  a  Wyl,   Noch  a   Wyl." 


Always  say  a  kind  word  if  you  can,  if 
only  that  it  may,  in  entering  some 
mournful  man's  darkened  room,  come 
like  a  beautiful  firefly  whose  happy  cir- 
cumvolutions he  cannot  but  watch,  for- 
getting his  many  troubles. 

There  are  days  when  the  rainbow  of 
life  seems  broken  up  and  a  shapeless 
mass;  then  again  it  is  rounded  and  of 
full  form,  which  speaks  to  us  in  a  lovely 
figure  of  hope. 

The  earliest  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant; and  this  belongs  unquestion- 
ably to  women. 

An  element  of  power  necessary  in 
every  kind  of  work  is  quietness  and  even- 
ness of  spirit. 
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TWO    NEW    YEAR'S    DAYS,    AND    SOME 
DAYS   BETWEEN. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  New  Year's 
ball,  Millie?"  asked  four  year  old  Mur- 
ray of  the  tallest  and  stateliest  of  his 
five  grown   up  sisters. 

"Yes,  I'm  going,"  answered  Millie, 
"and  so  are  Eva  and  Lile. " 

"No!"  said  Murray,  "I  don't  want  my 
Lile  to  go.    Where  is  Lile?" 

Then  a  search  ensued,  upstairs  and 
down,  through  bed-room  and  kitchen, 
everywhere  he  could  think  of  went  the 
little  man,  ready  to  offer  his  petition  for 
his  youngest  sister  to  stay  at  home  that 
evening,  with  him  and  the  other  little 
folks,  and  help  them  play. 

"El  its  funny,  at  I  can't  find  my  Lile!" 
he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  decided  irrita- 
tion, as  he  passed  the  pantry  door  which 
stood  slightly  ajar. 

A  faint  titter  from  within  caused  the 
little  one  to  pause  and  cast  a  hasty 
glance  into  the  pantry,  where  he  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  search,  who 
had  been  sen:  there  by  their  mother  for 
something  needed  in  the  preparation  of 
their  New  Year's  dinner. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Murray  slammed  the 
pantry  door  shut,  by  sliding  a  chair 
against  it;  then  climbing  up,  he  turned 
the  button  and  fastened  his  sister  in. 
Removing  the  chair  to  its  place  against 
the  wall,  the  child  seated  himself  in  it, 
and  patiently  awaited  further  results. 

The  pantry  was  built  in  the  hall-way, 
and  mother  and  sisters  were  all  in  the 
back  part  of  the  kitchen  where  the 
cooking  was  going  on.  It  would  re- 
quire quite  an  exertion  on  Lile's  part 
to  make  noise  enough  to  attract  their 
attention.  And  she,  a  light-hearted  girl 
of  fourteen,  was  so  amused  at  her  baby 
brother's  original  way  of  punishing  her 
for  not  being  more   readily    found    when 


wanted,  that  she  just  stood  and  laughed 
instead  of  calling  for  help. 

Meanwhile,  wonderment  arose  in  the 
kitchen  at  Lile's  failure  to  return  with 
the  needed  article,  and  Millie  was  dis- 
patched to  find  out  the  cause. 

Across  the  hall  ran  Millie,  not  notic- 
ing the  little  brother  sitting  against  the 
wall  until  he  called  out,  seeing  her  about 
to  open  the  pantry  door: 

"Don't  open  that  door,  Millie — let 
it  be!" 

"What's  the  matter,  why  not  open  the 
door?"   asked   Millie 

"I've  got  Lile  in  there,  and  she'll 
have  to  sta^'  home!  I'll  let  her  out 
when  the  rest  are  gone  to  the  party!" 
was  the  earnest    reply  of    the    little    one. 

The  joke  of  the  baby's  trying  to  com- 
pel his  sister  to  stay  at  home,  by  shut- 
ting her  up,  was  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
family. 

But  Lile  comforted  and  soothed  the 
disconsolate  little  fellow,  rocking  him, 
singing  to  him,  and  telling  him  she 
would  not  be  away  long,  and  would  see 
him  comfortably  put  to  bed  before  she 
left  him,  as  he  declared  he  could  not 
sleep  if  anyone  but  his  own  Lile  put  his 
"gockin,"  (night-gown),  on.  He  said 
he  would  not  want  to  go  to  bed  so  early; 
he  would  want  to  play  that  evening  the 
same  as  Christmas  night,  and  the  same 
as  they  had  done  the  evening  before; 
would  want  to  play  dance  and  kitty  in 
the  corner,  and  ball- bounce  again. 

Lile  persuaded  him  to  play  with  her 
and  Kent  before  night  came,  telling  the 
little  boys  they  would  be  too  tired  and 
sleepy  that  evening  to  want  to  play. 

Kent  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than 
Murray,  was  stronger  and  healthier 
physically,  and  one  of  the  best  natured 
little  boys  in   the  world. 

While  Lile  played  with,  and  amused 
her  little  brothers,    and    several    of    their 
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little  nephews  and  nieces,  who  were 
visiting  at  Grandpa  Garry's  with  their 
mammas,  Rose  and  Nettie,  she  was 
watching  her  four  sisters  as  they  helped 
their  mother  get  dinner.  And  was 
thinking  romantic  little  thoughts  ot  her 
own,  between  the  times  of  taking  some 
of  the  least  of  the  children  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  coaxing  older  ones  not  to 
quarrel  over  their  toys. 

The  kitchen  was  a  large  room,  and  the 
children  played  in  one  portion  of  it 
while  the  women  cooked  dinner  in  the 
other,  and  Lile's  interest  was  divided 
between  the  two  companies.  It  seemed 
natural  for  her  to  act  as  nurse-maid  for 
the  younger  children  of  the  household, 
as  she  was  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  a 
lover  of  children  and  could  alwa}'s  easily 
interest  them. 

Now,  as  she  played  with  and  talked 
to  them,  and  watched  her  mother  and 
sisters,  her  words  and  thoughts  were 
mingled  much  as  follows: 

"Jeddy,  this  is  your  ball;  let  your 
sister  have  her's  and  don't  tease  her." 

"It  isn't  very  bad  for  a  woman  to 
grow  oH,  if  she  keeps  good  and  lovely 
like  mother. " 

"Jeddy,  don't  break  Archie's  clay 
marbles!  He  will  play  with  them  a 
long  time,  and  have  lots  of  fun  with 
them,  if  you  older  children  don't  spoil 
them. " 

"Mother  will  soon  be  forty  eight — oh, 
how  old  that  seems!  But  what  of  it? 
Gray  hair  and  wrinkles  in  the  face  don't 
hurt.  People  have  to  ripen  to  be  good 
for  much,  like  fruit  or  grain." 

"Come  Kent,  let  Murray  have  his 
little  chair  when  he  wants  it,  if  he  did 
say  you  could  play  sleigh-ride  with  it. 
You    have  had  it  for  some  time  now." 

"What  fine  characters  my  sisters 
would  be  for  a  story.  Perhaps  I  shall 
write  a  book  sometime,    and    have    them 


all  in  it.  That  will  be  when  I  have  a 
room  of  my  own,  with  a  book-case  and 
writing-table  in  it,  where  I  can  go  and 
be  by  myself  when  I  want  to;  when 
father  is  well  enough  off,  so  that  we 
can  all — .  " 

"What's  the  matter  Murray?  What 
has  hurt  you  so?  Oh!  I  see,  you  were 
going  out  of  doors  just  as  old  Indian 
Quinebe  came,  and  you  were  frightened. 
Never  mind,  darling,  sister  has  you 
now." 

"Sometimes,  when  I  am  older,  and 
have  a  lover,  he  will  be  an  artist,  and 
will  make  pictures  for  my  books.  I 
will  get  him  to  make  pictures  of  our 
whole  family.  Rose  must  be  taken 
when  she  feels  rested  and  well,  and  has 
not  that  weary,  sad  expression  in  her 
beautiful  hazel  eyes.  If  Nettie's  fine, 
soft  complexion  can  only  be  made  to 
appear  as  perfect  as  it  really  is,  it  will 
be  charming.  We'll  take  Eva  when  she 
has  something  very  amusing  to  tell;  she 
I  does  that  sort  of  thing  so  well,  and  its 
such  fun  to  watch  her.  Millie  and  I 
will  be  rushing  into  each  other's  arms, 
after  a  separation  of  two  or  three  days, 
that's  our  happiest  time.  Father, 
mother,  big  brother  Fred  and  the  two 
little  boys  shall  be  grouped  together 
in  some  pleasant  way  with  our  two 
brothers-in-law    and  the  grandchildren." 

"Children,  wait  a  minute!  Nora  has 
gone  to  sleep.  I'll  go  and  lay  her  down 
in  the  bed-room,  and  then  we  can  play 
dance,  or  Kitty  in  the  corner.  Take 
care,  little  Lile,  or  you'll  pinch  Archie's 
fingers  in  the  door.  Don't  follow  me, 
any  of  you!  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute 
or  two.      Hush,   hush!   By-o-bye!" 

The  short  New  Year's  day  passed 
quickly.  Dinner  was  over,  the  tired 
babies  were  put  to  bed  and  the  inerry 
hearted  sisters  were  preparing  for  the 
dance. 
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"Lile,"  called  Mrs.  Garry  from  the 
bed-room  door,  "  I  wish  yon  woidd  come 
apd  stay  with  Murray  a  few  minutes, 
till  he  gets  to  sleep. " 

In  a  moment,  Lile  had  her  baby 
brother  in  her  arms,  and  seated  herself 
in  a  low  rocker  to  sing  him  to  sleep. 

"Pull  my  'gockin'  straight!  Its 
hunched  up!"  said  the  little  one 
fretfully. 

"Yes;  there  now,  lie  still,"  said  Lile. 
And  he  did  for  about  a  minute;  but 
was  too  nervous  and  excited  with  the 
exertions  of  the  day  to  go  to  sleep 
readil}',  for  he  was  not  a  healthy, 
robust  child.  Presently  he  started  up  and 
as  if  suddenly  remembering  something 
which  he  ought  to  tell  his  sister,  he 
took  her  head  in  his  arms,  and  drawing 
her  face  close  to  his  own,  whispered 
softly,    "Lile,  don't  you    ike  me?" 

This  pathetic  appeal  touched  Lile. 
She  thought  the  baby's  little  conscience 
hurt  him  for  some  remembered  miscon- 
duct; perhaps  it  was  his  imprisoning 
her  in  the  pantry;  she  answered  him, 
smilingly  but  earnestly, 

"Don't  I  like  you!  Oh  Murray,  I 
love  you  very  much !  Lie  down  now, 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  I'll  sing  about 
how  I  love  you.  " 

The  little  one  nestled  down  again, 
and  rocking  gently  holding  the  two 
little  restless  hands  in  one  of  hers,  his 
sister  sang  for  him,  this  impromptu,  to 
music  of  her  own,  which  was  more  a 
murmur  from  the  heart,  than  a  tune  to 
be  written  or  played: 

DO    I    LOVK    YOU? 

"Do  I   love  you,  baby  Murray? 

Do  you  ask  if  I  love  you? 

Do  the  green  leaves  love  the  sunshine? 

Do  the  flowers  love  the  dew? 

Do  all  nnble  hearted  heroes 

Love  the  maidens  whom   they  woo? 

Do  maidens  oft  return  that  love, 

So  plea.sing  to  their  view? 


In  the  fairest  voyage  of  friendship, 
Does  the  captain  love  the  crew? 
This  I  know,  God  loves  His  children, 
All  who  are  wortliy  good  and  true. 
If  all  other  love  is  fancy, 
Then  must  mine  be  fancy  too; 
But  if  not,  my  baljy  brother, 
Rest  assured  that  I  love  you." 

The  low  murmur  of  the  singing 
ceased;  the  singer  had  won  the  game; 
her  baby  brother  was  asleep.  Very 
softly  she  tip-toed  to  the  bed,  laid  him 
down  and  covered  him,  without  one  un- 
necessary touch  or  motion.  She  did 
not  even  venture  to  kiss  him,  lest  he 
should  waken.  But  she  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  watched  him  with  moist 
eyes  and  a  prayer  on  her  lips.  She 
often  did  so  after  laying  him  down,  for 
Murray,  "Peach  blossom,"  as  their 
father  sometimes  called  him,  was  so 
delicate.  And  only  a  year  before, 
death  had  taken  from  their  household 
band  one  of  the  dearest  and  loveliest 
boys,  nine  years  of  age,  that  had  ever 
lived,  so  they  all  believed;  and  the 
pain  of  their  great  sorrow  would  still 
frequently  return  with  much  force. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  suddenly 
moods  change  with  us  sometimes,  in 
this  life.  Five  minutes  after  weeping 
and  praying  over  the  baby,  Lile  was 
chattering  gaily  with  her  sisters  as  they 
finished  preparations  for  the  ball. 
They  anticipated  having  a  good  time 
that  evening,  and   they   had   it. 

The  hall  had  been  freshly  cleaned, 
and  neatly  decorated,  and  everybody 
was  good  natured  and  sociable.  Only 
one  unpleasant  thing  took  place  during 
the  whole  evening,  and  that  was  quite 
unavoidable.      It  happened   in  this  way: 

The  upper-reel  was  Mr.  Garry's  favor- 
ite dance,  and  either  of  his  daughters 
would  have  preferred  dancing  that  with 
him,  to  an^-  other  two  or  three  dances 
with  any    other    partner.      Still,    as    they 
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all  knew  he  could  dance  it  with  but  one 
of  them  at  a  time,  they  were  all  content 
if  they  could  only  have  each  a  good 
partner,  and  be  in  the  same  set  with 
their  father;  which,  by  skillful  maneu- 
vering, they  often  brought  about. 

This  evening,  however,  poor  Lile 
seemed  doomed;  when  the  favorite 
dance  was  called  for,  she  was  chosen 
for  it  by  one  of  the  most  awkward,  un- 
teachable  "toe-headed"  boys  that  ever 
entered  a  ball-room. 

It  would  have  seemed  unkind  and  im- 
polite to  have  refused  to  dance  with  the 
unfortunate  Joe,  booby  though  he  was. 
So  Lile  pleasantly  took  her  place  opposite 
him  in  the  set  which  was  forming,  but 
with  a  very  grave  face.  Her  father 
smiled  across  at  her  approvingly,  and, 
she  thought,  sympathetically,  which 
helped  her  to  bear  the  cross  laid  upon 
her  with  better  grace  than  she  at  first 
felt  herself  capable  of. 

She  managed  to  shove,  pull,  drag  and 
almost  carry  Joe  through  the  first  round 
of  the  figure;  but  when  the  prompter 
called  to  them  for  the  second  round, 
"Down  the  out-side,"  Lile  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  running  to  the  bottom 
of  the  set,  remained  there,  feeling  she 
had  done  her  duty.  When  Joe  came 
down,  seeing  his  partner  standing  still, 
he  biundeied  across  to  her,  and  was 
told,  "Stand  still  now  Joe,  we  are 
through."  He  believed  it,  and  thrust- 
ing both  hands  deep  into  his  pockets, 
stood  and  rested  with  an  air  of  relief. 
Every  one  smiled  approvingl}  at  Lile 
then,  for  it  was  not  onh'  a  relief  to  her 
and  Joe  to  have  a  rest,  but  to  every  one 
concerned. 

How  one  boorish  dancer  can  spoil  the 
enjoyment  of  a  whole  set!  Just  as  one 
unruly  boy  can  disturb  the  peace  of  a 
whole  neighborhood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED  ) 


TIME'S  MAGIC. 

The  fields  were  slicirn  of  golden  grain, 

The  stubble  floor  lay  slumbering; 
Bright  yellow  edged  the  willow  leaves — 

The  very  birds  forgot  to  sing. 
One  day  I  snatched  from  tyrant  care 

And  toil:  and  that  one  perfect  day 
Went  forth,  and  by  her  dimpled  hand 

Across  the  fields  led  baby  May. 

The  rose  bush  held  no  sweet,  pink  flowers, 

But  fruited  deep  with  berries  red, 
And  empty  nests  stood  half  revealed. 

From  whence  the  feathered  blooms  had  fled. 
The  brook  so  noisy  in  the  spring 

Between  the  stones  slipped  silently; 
A  vague  pain  trembled  round  my  heart 

At  all  earth's  mutability. 

On,  on  to  where  the  forest  dark 

A  green  wall  hemmed  the  harvest  field, 
And  from  its  depths  strange  whisperings 

Spoke  many  a  mystery  concealed  ; 
The  baby  hand  clung  closer  yet. 

Though  brave  eyt-3  scanned  the  shadows  green, 
And  leaning  'gainst  a  golden  sheaf 

She  said  :    "I'll  call  the  fairy  queen. 

"  She'll  change  your  babe  to  something  elsel" 

The  face  was  full  of  wise  belief, 
As  in  an  earnest  baby  way 

She  scanned  each  green  and  fluttering  leaf. 
A  forest  bird  with  golden  eye 

In  silence  viewed  the  little  maid, 
A  brown  backed  toad  hopped  up  quite  near. 

Two  rabbits  looked,  nor  seemed  afraid. 

Some  dreamy  spell  hung  in  the  air, 

I  almost  seemed  to  hear  the  sound 
Of  silver  drums  and  buglers  small 

Making  faint  music  underground. 
And  when  she  raised  her  finger  small 

And  said  :   "I  see  the  fairy  queen," 
I  hall  expected  she  d  come  forth 

■With  elfin  courtiers  dressed  in  green. 

That  golden  autumn  day  is  done, 

Brief  were  the  years  that  lie  between ; 
My  babe  goes  from  my  cottage  door, 

Time  proved  to  be  her  fairy  queen. 
Another  holds  the  dimpled  hand. 

Her  face  is  radiant  with  delight 
As  out  across  the  harvest  fields 

The  forest  shuts  them  from  my  sight. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 


We  would  willingly  have  all  our 
acquaintances  perfect,  yet  we  do  not 
amend  our  own  faults. 
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BABYS  LETTER-BOX. 

a  A  Letter. 

b  Baby's  Letter. 

c  Tan  you  read  it? 

1  Let  us  see. 

e  Easy  words  are  in   it. 

s  See,  it  is  all  for  you. 

s  So  read  on. 

o  On  both  sides  there  are  words. 

n  Nice,  short  words  that  you  can   read. 

s  Such  nice,  short,  easy  words  for  Baby. 

a  Ants  dig  noles  in  hard,    dry    ground, 

a  And  make  of  stones  a  heap,  or  mound. 

b  Birds    can  fly    and    some     can     sing. 

b  Bees  work  hard  and  honey  bring. 

c  Cows  give  milk  so  rich  and  sweet. 

c  Cats  like  milk  and  mice  to  eat. 

d  Dogs  can  see  when  it  is  dark, 

d  Do  you  like  to  hear  dogs  bark? 

e  Eggs  are  good  when  fresh    and    new, 

e  Eat  one,  if  you  like,  or  two. 

f  Fish  can  swim,  and  I  could  try. 

f  Flies  like  sunshine,  so  do  I. 

g  Geese  are  white,  or  sometimes    gray; 

g  Go  and  see  the  geese,  some  day. 

h  Hens  lay  eggs,     I   found  a  nest; 

h  How  do  you  like  eggs  done  best? 

i  Ice  is  nice  for  skates  or  sled. 

i  Ink  is  black  or  blue  or  red. 

j  Jump  and  hop,  or  skip  and  run. 


j  just  to  play  and  have  some  fun. 

k  Kids  are  young  goats  sometimes  wild; 

k  Keep  yourself  a  gentle  child. 

1  Lambs  are  gentle,  kind  and  tame, 

1  Let  us  try  to  be  the  same. 

m  Mice  are  small   but   do    iiiucli    harm; 

m  Milk  is  good  when  C(jld  (ji   warm. 

n  New  milk  is  the  best,   1  think; 

n  Nice  with  bread  to  eat,  or  drink. 

o  Oats  are  good  for  horse  or  cow. 

o  Ox  or  horse  can  help  men   plow. 

p  riow  the  ground,  good  man    and    ox, 

p  Plant  the  seed  from  pail   or  box. 


q  Quills  come  out  of  big    birds    wings, 

q  Queens  have  crowns,  and  so  have 

kings, 

r  Run  and  hop  and  skip  and  then, 

r  Rest  awhile,   then  play  again. 

s  Sing  a  song  for  baby  dear, 

s  Soft  and  Jow  and  sweet  and  clear, 

t  Try  to  be,   in  every  way, 

t  True  and  good  in  work  and  pla}-. 

u  Up  and  down,    and  'gainst    the    wall, 

u  Under,    over  goes  the  ball. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  ADVENTURE. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  old  year. 
Jack  Wellwood  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  father's  house;  beside 
him  stood  his  brother  Will,  in  a  very 
uneasy  mood. 

"Say  Jack,  it  will  be  pretty  dull  this 
New  Years'  without  a  sleigh  ride, 
wont  it?" 

"Yes  it  will,  but  I  believe  th  re  will 
be  snow  before  many  days." 

It  had  been  a  late  fall,  and  what  snow 
had  fallen  was  pretty  well  gone,  leaving 
the  ponds,  and  ,the  large  lake  near 
where  the  boys  IWed  a  large  mass  of 
water. 

"If  I  was  a  boy  I  would  tr\'  my  new 
skates,"   said  their  father. 

"Who  can  skate  through  ten  inches 
of  water  and  mush  ice?"  said  discon- 
tented Will. 

"Never  fesr, "  said  his  father,  "there 
will  be  ice  before  morning.  See  it 
clearing  away  in  the  west'" 

"I  belifve  it  will,  father,"  said  Jack. 
"Then  v/e'll  have  a  time,  won't  we 
Will?" 

"I  don't  know.  What  shall  we  do? 
Go  ovi:r  to  Uncle  Tom's?"  "I'd  rather 
go  to  the  east  end  of  tin-  lake  and  rob 
that  bee's  nt^st  in  the  bi^;  pine,"  This 
suited  Will.      "Mow  far  is   it,    pa?" 
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"Oh,  about  five  miles  I  guess.  You 
can  go  if  it  freezes   perfect!}-  safe." 

The  next  morning  the  slushy  ponds, 
the  roads,  the  lake,  were  one  great 
mass  of  solid   ice. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Jack  as  he  raised 
on  his  arm  in  bed  and  perceived  the 
frosty  landscape.  "Oh  Will,  look  what 
a  pretty  field  of  ice  to  try  our  skates  on 
and  rob  the  bees.  Won't  we  have  a 
time?" 

"You  bet.  I  am  glad  there  is  no  snow 
now,"  said  Will,  "We'll  have  a  grand 
time  today,  especially  if  Ned  Turner 
will  go  with  us. " 

"I  hope  he  will,"   put  in  Jack. 

The  boys  soon  had  their  chores  done 
and  bounded  into  breakfast.  Their 
mother  put  them  up  a  nice  lunch,  and 
taking  an  ax  and  a  bucket  they  strapped 
on  their  skates,  and  started.  They  found 
Ned  skating  near  his  home  and  off  the}' 
started.  They  reached  their  destination 
just  before  noon.  Ned  and  Will  busied 
themselves  making  a  fire  to  eat  their 
dinner  by,  while  Jack  was  cutting  down 
the  bee  tree.  It  was  a  frosty  morning 
so  the  bees  didn't  bother  much,  and 
they  got  their  bucket  and  lunch  basket 
quite  full  of  nice  clear  honey.  They 
were  enjoying  a  quiet  dinner,  when  sud- 
denly they  heard  the  terrihc  howl  of  a 
band  of  wolves,  not  more  than  300  or 
400  yards  distant. 

"We're  in  it  now,"  said  Jack  his  face 
whitening.        "We'll     have      a      chase." 

They  took  hold  of  hands,  (Jack  taking 
the  ax)'  and  started.  They  had  made 
but  a  few  strokes,  when  they  heard  the 
patter  of  feet  behind.  Now  came  a  race 
for  life.  The  boys  by  a  great  deal  of 
hard  skating  and  wheeling,  had  made 
about  two  miles  of  the  way.  Once  a 
big  wolf  ran  in  front  of  Jack;  they 
separated  hands,  and  Jack  with  a  lucky 
effort  struck  the  wolf    a    stunning    blow. 


The  other  wolves  stopped  to  examine 
tlieir  mate  and  the  boys  got  quite  a 
span  ahead.  But  "the  wolves  caught  up 
again  after  a  long  chase.  The  boys 
were  now  within  one  and  a  half  miles 
of  home.  They  had  hoped  to  reach 
there  before  their  foes  had  caught  up 
again,  but  in  vain.  Their  shouts  had 
attracted  Ned's  father,  and  he  was  seen 
coming  with  his  gun.  Jack  had  another 
close  call,  but  ha  knocked  his  foe 
spiawling  in  front  of  him  without  being 
tripped.  Will  and  Ned  were  quite  a 
distance  ahead,  and  Jack  was  having  the 
fun.  The  six  gaunt  and  savage  creatures 
found  it  hard  to  catch  him,  for  he  was 
a  splendid  skater.  He  knew  that  the 
deep  pool  where  his  father  watered  his 
cattle,  and  horses  was  not  frozen  over, 
for  he  had  cut  the  ice  from  there  before 
he  started  that  morning,  that  the  ani- 
mals might  drink;  and  if  he  could  lead 
the  wolvcS  there  he  would  be  safe. 

Meanwhile  Ned  and  Will  were  home, 
and  Jack  was  nearly  there.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  brutes  into  the 
pool,  and  while  they  were  getting  out 
Ned's  father  slaughtered  the  band,  not 
one  escaping.  The  boys  were  indeed 
thankful  to  get  home  all  right. 

If  Jack  did  get  the  worst  of  it,  Ned 
andWill  consider  themselves  as  brave 
as  he  if  he  is  sixteen.  But  I  am  sure 
their  folks  were  glad  to  get  them  home 
safe  and  sound,  brave  or  not  brave. 

IVm.    White,   Age  /j. 


The  child's  first  experiences  remain 
with  him  permanently.  The  first  color, 
the  first  music,  the  first  flower,  make  up 
the  foreground  of  his  life. 

The  art  of  exalting  lowliness  and  giv- 
ing greatness  to  little  things  is  one  of 
the  noblest  functions  of  genius. 
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HOW  THE  MESSAGE  WAS  SENT. 

When  George  Morley's  father  found 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go 
to  Europe  in  the  interests  of  the  rail- 
road with  which  he  was  connected,  he 
decided  to  take   Mrs.    Morley  with    him. 

She  had  been  in  delicate  health  for 
some  time,  and  he  doctor  had  suggested 
that  a  sea  voyage   would  benefit  her. 

But  how  about  George?  He  was  the 
only  child,  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a 
pupil  at  the  academy  near  to  his  parent's 
country'  home.  It  was  yet  three  months 
till  the  summer  vacation,  and  it  would 
be  wrong  to  take  him  away  from  his 
studies;  so  a  plan  was  formed  by  which 
he  could  be  left  behind,  and  yet  receive 
the  best  care  and  attention. 

Robert  Winchester,  Mrs  Morley's 
brother,  lived  within  a  few  hundred 
3'ards  of  the  Morley  home.  There  were 
no  children  in  the  house;  George  was  a 
great  favorite  with  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  a  stay  with  them  during  his  father's 
and  mother's  absence  would  be  just  like 
home.  So  Mr.  Morley  closed  his  house, 
and  started  with  his  wife  for  Europe, 
while  George  went  to  his  uncle's  and 
with  him  his  favorite  dog  Rover  who 
was  faithful  and  intelligent,  and  the 
constant  companion  of  his  young  master 
in  all   his   rambles 

The  village  was  a  mile  away,  anH 
Rover  often  went  to  the  post  ofifice  with 
letters,  bringing  back  what  mail  there 
was  for  the    family. 

Saturday  was  of  course  a  holiday  for 
George,  and  it  was  often  spent  with 
Rover.  On  one  of  these  days,  Mr. 
Winchester  started  as  usual  for  the  city 
after  breakfast,  taking  tlie  hired  man 
with  him,  the  latter  having  suggested 
that  he  should  go  and  get  what  seeds 
and  plants  were  needed  for    the    garden. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,  nnd 
George  was     enjoying     a    swing    in    the 


barn,  when  a  boy  from  the  railroad 
station  came  to  the  house  with  a  tele- 
gr?m  for  Mrs,  Winchester.  She  opened 
it.      It  was  from  her  husband,  and  read: 

"Come  to  the  city  at  ouce.     Important  news.'" 

Mrs.  Winchester  was  agitated,  and 
feared  that  a  cablegram  had  been  sent 
to  her  husband,  telling  him  of  some  ac- 
cident to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  '  Morley.  Call- 
ing George,  she  said  to  him: 

"Your  uncle  has  sent  for  me.  What 
shall  I  do?  Neither  of  the  servants  are 
at  home,  and  I  can't  leave  you  by 
yourself. " 

"Oh,   yes,    auntie!"     assured     George. 

"I  am  not  afraid.  Steve  (meaning 
the  hired  man)  is  likely  to  be  back  any 
minute;  and,  besides,  I  have  Rover.  It 
will  be  great  fun  to  be  all  alone." 

Mrs.  Winchester  'was  not  altogether 
satisfied,  but  as  it  was  only  twelve 
miles  to  the  city,  and  trains  were  run- 
ning every  hour,  she  felt  sure  that  one 
of  the  servants  would  soon  be  home. 
So  she  hurried  off  to  catch  the  train, 
and  George  and  Rover  stood  watching 
her  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  Fifteen 
minutes  afterward,  a  buggy  with  two 
men  in  it  was  driven  up  the  road  and 
stopped  at  the  gate.  One  of  the  occu- 
pants, well  dressed  and  swinging  a  cane, 
came  up  the  path. 

"Is  Mr.  Winchester  at  home,  my  boy?" 
asked  the  stranger. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  George.  "He  is  in 
the  city.  " 

"Well,  then  I  can  state  my  business 
to  Mrs.    Winchester." 

"But  she's  in  the  city,  too,  sir.  Every- 
body is,  except  Rover  and  nie. " 

"Ah,  well,  nevermind,"  said  the  .-stran- 
ger, turning  away.  "Tell  Mr.  Winches- 
ter I'll  drive  over  and  see  him  tonight. 
My  name  is  Bailey — he  will  remember 
me.  " 

George,     with     Rover    following     him. 
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went  to  the  barn  to  finish  a  rabbit  hutch, 
which  he  was  making.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  it  occurred  to  George 
that  he  had  left  the  front  door  open: 
so,  leaving  the  barn,  he  crossed  the 
yard  and  went  into  the  house  by  a  rear 
door. 

He  walked  lightly,  passing  through 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  had  al- 
most reached  the  broad  hall-way,  when 
he  felt  sure  he  heard  a  murmur  of  voices 
somewhere  near  by.  He  stopped  and 
listened. 

No,  he  was  not  mistaken.  Some  one 
was  in  the  library  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall.  The  door  was  partly  open, 
and,  tip-toeing  across,  he  peeped  in. 

With  their  backs  to  him,  kneeling 
down  opposite  the  safe  and  working  to 
open  it,  were  two  men,  one  of  whom  he 
thought  was  the  stranger  who  had 
asked  for  his  uncle. 

"I  guess  its  all  right,"  one  of  them 
was  saying. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  replied  the  other, 
"that  telegram  did  the  business,  and  the 
hired  man  was  squared  all  right.  He 
won't  turn  up  for  a  while  yet.  As  for 
that  boy  and  his  dog,  if  they  should 
come  in,  we  can  easily  hush  them.  But 
hurry,  and  let's  get  the  diamonds!" 

George  was  a  pretty  badly  frightened 
boy,  but  he  stepped  back  quietly,  hur- 
ried through  the  dining-room  and  into 
the  barn,  where  he  sat  down,  panting 
and     trembling.      What     could     he     do? 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  Rover  and  his 
fondness  for  letter-carrying.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a 
piece  of  string,  a  blunt  pencil-stub  and 
a  scrap  of  brown  paper,  and  wrote: 

"Burglars  here.  Come  at  once. 

"GeORGk." 

Then,  making  a  hole  in  the  paper 
with  his  pencil,  he  passed  the  string 
through    it,    tied    it      with    the    message 


around  the  dog's   neck,    and    whispered: 

"Letter,   Rover;   quick." 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand,  and, 
springing  through  the  door,  he  cleared 
the  fence  at  a  bound   and  was  off. 

How  the  next  half  hour  passed  George 
could  never  tell.  He  dared  not  leave 
the  barn,  and  he  did  net  know  but  thai 
the  robbers  had  got  away.  Suddenly 
he  heard  shouts  and  a  scuffle  in  the 
house,  and  ran  in  just  in  time  to  see 
the  postmaster  and  three  men  standing 
over  the  thieves  with  pistols  drawn.  At 
the  same  lime,  through  the  front  door 
came  Mr.  Winchester  and  a  city  detec- 
tive. As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  the 
man  who  had  called  himself  Bailey,  he 
exclaimed : 

"Hello!  Gentleman  Joe!  Got  you 
this  time  sure!  Allow  nie!"  deftly 
handcuffing  him  and  then  his  companion. 

Explanations  quickly  followed.  When 
Mrs.  Winchester  reached  her  hubband's 
office,  she  learned  that  no  telegram  had 
been  sent  by  him.  For  a  minute  or  two 
both  were  puzzled,  and  then  Mr.  Win- 
chester, suspecting  that  somethng  was 
wrong,  went  to  police  headquarters  and 
was  given  a  detective  to  go  home  with 
iiim. 

As  for  Rover,  he  dashed  into  the  post- 
office  like  a  cyclone,  and  the  postmaster 
soon  read  George's  message.  The  con- 
stable and  two  farmers,  who  were  in  the 
store,  volunteered  their  services,  and  the 
four  men  got  into  a  carryall,  first  tying 
up  Rover,  in  the  fear  that,  if  he  went 
with  them,  he  might  warn  the  robbers; 
but  Rover  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  also  take  a  hand  in  the  capture. 
Somehow  or  other  he  broke  loose,  and, 
just  as  the  postmaster  was  telling  the 
story,  bounded  into  the  house,  insist- 
ing, by  the  loudest  of  barks,  that  if  any- 
body was  entitled  to  credit  it  was 
George  and  himself. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors— World's    Fair, 

Gold  Medal — Midwinter  Fair. 

DR. 


BAKlNi 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 
A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy 

40  Years  the  Standard. 


A   BOY'S  SUIT 

Should  be  his  pride.  Early  habits  are  lasting 
and  one  of  them  should  be  the  habit  of  neatness 
and  taste  in  dress.  Our  new  stock  of  boys' 
clothing  makes  it  ea.sy  to  be  so  at  a  small  cost. 
Neatness,  style,  dressiness,  a  good  tit,  superior 
workmanship,  tine  material,  you'll  find  all  these 
in  our  Clothing.  OurSL.'iO  Suit  makes  a  very 
neat  one;  the  82.00  anrl  8l'..'>0  ones  are  just  the 
thing  for  school.  If  your  boy  is  very  hard  on 
his  clothes  and  you  want  soMH^thing  ho  cannot 
break  through,  buy  our  81!  "  Kantwearout"  suit. 
It  is  sowed  with  silk,  lias  elastic  bands,  double 
knees,  is  warranted  not  to  rip,  and,  best  of  all,  is 
all-wool. 

We  have  some  Jor.-iey  Suits  for  81.7.5,  a  little 
better  one  for  82.2.'),  the  best  ones  ff)r  83. 


ONE    PRICE    TO    ALU 


J.  P.  GARDNER, 


NO.    ISe-ISB    JHtKIM    SXRBBX. 


Keep  Money  ai  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


OF 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Agents. 


The  IVctv  Ooparliirv  Oil  Can. 

We  control  the  Tatent  lor  the  Stater  of  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Nevada  and  want  .\gents  to  represent 
us  in  every  Ciuuity  of  tlie  Slates  nanu'd.  Write 
us  at  oncii  for  terms, 

UMliSt.ov6&  Hardware  Go. 

SALT  LAKLXITY. 


.THROUGH   THE. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 

AND  TUB 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

I]S  THIS,  •WOItV.O. 


Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Dally 

EACH  WAT  BETWEEN 

OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS! 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

THE   HOST   TH0R0UQHL7  EQUIPPED  aAIIiVAT 
IN  THE  WEST.  ^ 

D.O.DODGE,  S.  Il.BABCOCK, 

OBNL  MOK.  Traffic  Mgr. 

F.  A.  WAOLKIGH,  OKNL.  PasGR.  AGT. 


(FroTn  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicwe.) 
Prof.  W.  n.Peeke.whomakesaspeciaityof  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  thaa 
anyliving Physician;  hiasnccessiaastonishinc.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years' standins;  cured  by  him, 
lie  publishes  a  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
Bends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Frof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D,,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  Yorlt 


H.  K-  THomflSi 

-^5  St  SO  TU^KIN   STReST.      C 
SAUT    LAKE    CITY  | 

I  Dry  Goods.  SlioesJ 
Notions,  etc. 


THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 


|f{.K.  THOmflSl 
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Gpeat  special  Sale 

OF  ~      ^ 

KOLiA   TRBUETS. 


THREE  BOXES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  J. 


A  small  investment,  but  it  may  bring  large  re- 
turns of  health,  strength  and  success. 

KOLA  is  a  Lerve  nourisher,  a  blood  purifier,  a 
nicolinfe  destroyer,  and  a  constitution  builder  and 
feeder.  It  fortifies  the  system  against  disease  and 
"breali-downs,"  and  is  a  conserving  stimulant  of  all 
the  life  forces.  This  tablet  Kola  is  the  pjeparation 
which  is  specially  commended  to  those  vpho  wish  to 
quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  destroys  the  desire  for  the 
weed,  and  in  time  creates  a  positive  distaste  for  it. 
It  cures  the  dread  disease  known  as  "Tobacco  Heart," 
and  gives  tone,  vigor  and  healthful  action  to  all  the 
vital  organs. 

3   BOXES    FOR    $1.00. 

The  tablets  are  50c  per  box,  but  on  all  orders  di- 
rect to  us  we  will  discount  the  usual  commission  to 
agents,  and  will  send,  postpaid,  three  boxes  for  one 
dollar. 

This  is  your  opportunity;  order  today. 
Add      s: 

KOLA  SUPPLY  CO. 

910  Monadnock  Block, 

Chicago,  111, 


DENVER  &  RiO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25,  1394. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogdeu  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:06  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  ro.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:B0a.  mj 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden6:35  p.m.,  Salt  Lake  7:40p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  5:  27p.   m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:63 

p.  m.,  Denver  9:26  p.m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent, 

A.  S.  BUOHES,        B.  F  KEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 
Trajflc  Manager,  Gen.  Agent,  G.  P.Jc  T.A., 

Demnfr,  Cblo.  Salt  Lalc4  Oity.         Denver,  Colt 


'^''o^piJtoS^'^' 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

Making  theEiceecling  Fast  Time  of 
47  1-2  Hours  to  CHICAGO, 
33  1-2  Hoursto  MISSOURI  RllfER 
23  Hours  to  DENVER. 


From  SHLT    LMKE     CITY. 

The  fact  that  this  liue  has  the  best 
equipment  and  offers  the  best  service  is 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  traveling 
public.  The  Tourist,  tlie  Home-seeker 
and  the  Business  Man  finds  in  the  service 
of  this  road  all  that  is  required. 


THE  UHioH  PACIFIC 

18  THE  ONIiT 

DINING  CAR  LINE. 

Tojo  Through  Trains  Daily  to  all  Points  East. 


Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  Pullman  Colonist 

Sleeoers,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 

Elegant  Dining  Cars, 

City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

D.  E.  BURLEY,      E.DICKINSON,    E.L.LOMAX, 
Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dep.    Asst.  Gen;  Mgr.         G.P.&T.A. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 

^-_--—:-'~i-_-.^ J,    UNO  PAY  FOR  IT  BEFORE  GIV- 

^r^i^a^-^:-^  ing  n  a  trial. 

gl',ii?v    .  ' *s-  i~ ::   ■   The  firm  who  is  afraid  to  let 

egv"  you  try  their  incubator  ue- 

y^;__  .       _  fore  buying  it  has  no  faith 

ll      11=^,         D  '  t   in  their  machine.   We  will 

Ij  W    "^  sell  you  ours   ON   TRIAL. 

>™»-  li=e»  jjoT   A  Ckkt  until  tried, 

and  a  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes'  attention 

a  day.     We  won 

FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  catalogue 
will  cost  you  5c  and  give  you  flOO  worth  of  prac- 
tical information  on  poultry  and  incubators  and 
the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Houses,  etc,  25c.  N.B. — Send  us  the 
names  of  three  persons  interested  in  poultry  and 
25c  and  we  will  send  you  '  The  Bicycle;  Its  Care 
and  Repair,"  a  book  of  ISOsubjects  aud  80  illus 
trations,  worth  f5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 


OX    110  5  ,     DELEWA 


IE  CiTV.    Del 


SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS an<l  FORGINGS.  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing Cars  with  self-oiling  axles  and  wheels;  also 
Arclsitecttiral  Ironwork  in  all  its  hranches. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant  machines  for 
Or-in€liytg  and  Corrugating  Flmir  SLill  Rolls. 

We  are  agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Steam  Pumps. 

Office  and  Works  at  U9  W   North  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Telephone  No.  45R. 


JOHN  HAGTV^AN  St  SON. 

PlOrlEEH  TAILtORS   OF   UTAH- 

7|YE  HAVE  just  received  the  most  conipitit 
^^^  line  of  Domestic  and  Imported  Woolen 
Suitings  that  can  be  found  in  the  cit)'.  All  the 
latest  in  Scotch  Cheviots  and  Tweeds;  Casimeres 
;md  Clay  Worsteds.     Beautiful  Linings  to  match. 

OUR  ^18.00  SUITS  CAN   NOT 
BE   DUPLICATED.        .... 

We  make  a    specialty  of    Dress    and    Evening 
Suits. 

JOHN  HflGMflN  &  SON, 

172  STATE  STREET,  -         -         SALT  LAKE  CITY 

NOTE  THE  ADDRESS., 


-^Ax<ib 


.The  [U](AAJiij    S^ 


Carload 


School  Desks 


Just 
Received. 


No  waiting  for  goods.     Lowest  Prices,      Send  your  orders  in  before  the  sizes 
you  want  are  gone. 

A  fu'i  iine  of  li/laps,  Ctiaris.  Globes,  B/ac/cboards,  always  on  hand. 

WHITE   FOR   CflTALiOGUE   RfiO   PRICES. 


W.   S.    PIKRCE, 

TELEPHONE   MO.  57T. 

50J,  505,  507  Constitution  Building,  -  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

ElilflS    JVIOHHIS    &    S0J4S   CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said :  "I  only  need  visit  the  graveyard  ot  a  com- 
munity to  know  the  character  of  the  people." 

In  doing  your  part  toward  the  preservation  of  the  people's  character  in  this 
direction,  you  will  find  it  much  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  the  largest  firm  in 
this  region  of  the  country.  We  will  give  you  the  lowest  figures  for  the  hest  class 
of  workmanship.      Write  for  prices  and  designs. 

EblflS    JVIOHRIS   &    S0r4S    CO., 

21  to  30  W.  South  Temple  Street. 

OPPOSITE    ENTRKlSCe    TO    TE7UVF»Le    BLOCK. 


GRAJIITE  p.^'  fSRRBliE  fJOHUNEflTS  t.*^  HEADSTOj^ES 


DAYNES  2^  COALTER. 


THE   SALT    LAKE    IVIUSIC    DEALERS 

l^ou;  Occupy  tipe  former  location  of  Qoalter  9  Spel^roue. 


PIANOS  $10  Per  Month. 


ORGANS  $7  Per  Month- 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

CA.TAL.OGUE    FR£E.  DAYNES    &    COALTER,    74    MAIN    STREET 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editoe — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readera  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Jifanufaetit/rers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  liake  City. 

i6-2S 


Do   You  Want  a   Bicvcle? 

LOOK    AT    THIS 


liadies'  f^amblep,  JVIodel  t).      Ppiee  $100.       ' 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $.30,  $35,  $40,$45, 
$50,  $60,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  but  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Tents,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 

Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROiA£NING    BROS. 


il6   MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


1461  WASHINGTON  AVENDE,  OGDEN,  DTAH. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Strength. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


TI16  Henry  Dinwoodey  Furniiure  GoniDany, 

i  SRIiT  liflKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Baby  Carriages,  Refrigerators,  Ftirnitare, 

CARPETS,  Wfllili  PflPEH,  STOVES  ^  CROGKERY. 


® 


® 


.  L 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


-^ 


p«« 


GENERAL   MERCHANDISE; 


■71  - 


^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drngs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

mm  Street  SALT  LAKE  CITt  T.  G.   WEBBER.  Superintendent 


Salt  Lake  City,  May  15,  1896. 
The  Three  Crown  Baking  Powder  manufac- 
tured by  Hewlett  Bros,  has  been  submitted  to  me 
for  analysis,  and  I  find  it  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  very  best  brands  sold  at  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  Three 
Crown  and  those  conceded  by  almost  everybody  to 
be  the  best  powders  on  the  market,  the  Three  Crown 

Baking  Powder  has  the  Greater  Leavening 
strength  and  Purity,  j.  t.  KincsBOf^y.  chemist, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH. 


